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Notes and Observations. 


Tue Association can hardly remain indifferent 
to any question which affects English teachers, 
whether they are specifically teachers of English 
or of some other subject: for in English schools 
English is a factor in the teaching of any sub- 
ject. Of this we are reminded in the recent 
address by Mr. R. H. Charles at an Association 
meeting, which we are glad to be able to 
reproduce in full in this number. At the moment 
the question of teachers’ salaries is causing 


_ grave concern, and the fact that The Times 


recently made it the subject of its first leader, 
and Punch that of one of its cartoons, as witty 
and pertinent as usual, proves that the matter 
is recognized as serious by those outside the 
profession itself. 

For a teacher, who, if he or she is a real 
teacher, must be an idealist, to ask for more 
money may seem a trifle incongruous, and 
strikes some people, apparently, almost as a 
paradox. But teachers must live up to a suitable 
standard, and as a rule it is of their wives and 
children that they are thinking, not of them- 
selves. Those to whom this aspect still does 
not appeal should reflect as follows: If salaries 
for assistant staff are not sufficient to attract 
men and women of good quality into the pro- 
fession, it is the pupils who will suffer, and if 
the pupils suffer, the whole nation, which will 
shortly be composed of these pupils, will suffer 
and deteriorate correspondingly. Conditions 
which produce unsatisfactory teachers is a 


form of national suicide. What is the answer 
to this of those who value England as a civilizing 
influence in the world at the present time? 


To Mr. Charles’s warnings about the present 
imperfections in the policy of English teaching 
a further factor may be added—the danger for 
long presented by the Films and Radio and 
now enhanced by Television. The risk to 
education of Television is not that programmes 
are bad but that they are liable to be so good. 
Discerning adults may quickly train them- 
selves to be selective and only watch exception- 
ally good performances, such as the recent 
admirable production of The Silver Box or the 
splendid presentation of Pagliacci. But a child 
may easily be fascinated into yearning to 
watch all televised programmes. No wonder 
no'school pupil has time to read, away from 
school, any novel by Dickens or Scott or even 
The Scarlet Pimpernel or Sherlock Holmes. 


The English master was away, so the Science 
master was taking the English class. Science 
master: ‘What are you reading?’ Boys: ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’ Science master: ‘Then get on 
and read it.’ Boy: “The quality of mercy is not 
strained. .. .’ Another boy: ‘Please, sir, what does 
“strained” mean—pulled taut like a rope, or 
sifted through a sieve?’ Science master: ‘Well, 
as it wasn’t strained, it doesn’t matter.’ 

G. B. 
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THE MIND OF MELANCHOLY 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


The following four pieces are from a series of paraphrases in verse, both longer and 
shorter, from themes in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. The title under which 
the whole series will appear will be either as above, or This Common Theatre, the 
name given by Burton (in his capacity of Democritus Funior) to the gallery of human 


passions. 
Imagination 

‘What visions they have seen.’ 
EMINENT in all men, more especially 
Imagination prospers in men melancholy, 
Conjuring them at the outset with a figure 
Lively in conception, that ever rendering 
New aspects and in meditation amplifying, 
Branches forth as a tree in seedling vigour 
And growing to fullness, flowering in fantasy, 
Comes to fruit that ripens, falls, and lying 
Rotten among leaves is lost until engendering 
Freely again, such are its effects and power. 


Insubordinate to reasoning, this faculty 

Makes of a man a blissful dreamer walking 

In a sleep, or floating in an ecstasy 

Separate from will, so that entrancéd viewing 
Chimeras, palaces erect on golden mountains, 
Prodigies visible from a willing prisoner’s tower, 
Or saintly bearing stigmata, or readily talking 
In foreign tongues, he turns from town or city 
Away to wilderness and forest, pursuing 
Phantom harbingers arisen from pagan fountains, 
Breasting gossamers of his own perplexity. 


Mirth 
‘The merrier the heart the longer the life.’ 


Jocunp and welcome to the wayfarer 

As a wagon on his way, mirth comes jingling and rolling 
Overtaking him with horses prancing, 

Whip a-cracking, heaving, caracoling 

Merrily, madly along the highroad, careless 
Casting straws of wit as from the bearer 

Of a summer’s harvest carried dancing 

To a barndoor, creaking always to the hearer 
As a song of the spirit—so the joyous, fearless 
Load of mankind goes journeying with laughter 
Long and lightly, out of time into hereafter. 


The Mind of Melancholy 


Aqueduct and Cistern 
‘Better than gold.’ 


Wonprovws is the carrying of crystal water 
Over a countryside on arches spanning 
Singly streams, in sequence rivers, valleys; 
Silently flowing in the conduit, mounted 
Striding into cities and their daughter 
Townships, where jealously as in a chalice 
Limpid spring and rivulet are counted 
Treasure needful as law in Plato’s planning. 


Admirable is the cistern of marble, providing 

As from a granary the harvest of the season’s 
Raindrops, earthborne through the chalk or gravel 
Issuing again, and preferably falling 

Eastward from the fount to seek a level; 

Deep the wisdom of water, in reason’s 

Patient well unconfinable, but calling, 

Whispering and murmuring, through seas dividing. 


Patron of Dancing 
‘They can do nothing but dance until they be dead or cured.’ 


Saint Vitus, dancers’ patron, practises their healing 
By a gentle surfeit as they trip in measure 

To his hermitage, in hundreds thronging, 

Leaping over benches, stools and tables, 

Hopping out of doors and windows, feeling 

Never weary, nor evincing boundless pleasure 

In their fated saltatory longing. 


Dancing goodwives capering to childbed, 
Dancing dotards tottering to deathbed, 
Figures tracing high fantastic fables, 
Music-loving, are in Germany most common, 
Where a grave magistrate will hire musicians 
For their entertainment as physicians 

And ordain for every man or woman 
Stricken by this malady, a partner. 


Venerable Vitus too as heartener 

Bids them never cease their dancing 

While a breath endures; then blesses merrily 
His many prostrate patients thus set free 

In humble piety, from over-prancing. 
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English Teaching To-day’ 


By R. H. CHARLES, C.B.E. 


FORMERLY H.M. CHIEF INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 


I am going to begin by taking respectfully as 
read the just and proper tributes which we are 
accustomed to pay, and to hear paid, on occa- 
sions like this, to the importance of the teach- 
ing of English. It is because we believe in its 
importance that we are here this afternoon. 
Every teacher of every subject thinks, of course, 
that his subject matters most. Speaking here 
among ourselves, and without wishing in any 
way to wound the feelings of any of our col- 
leagues in other subjects, I will only add this: 
that the teacher of English does not merely 
rome his subject is the most important; he 
knows it is. 

English enters vitally into every part of the 
curriculum. It is something more than a 
separate subject. Its_i is» funda- 
mental, aramount. It is because teachers 

#f English know this that they are concerned to- 
day about their work in English and about the 
conditions that are affecting it, particularly 
in Grammar Schools. English teaching in the 
schools has never, I suppose, been more care- 
fully and more thoroughly organized, or done 
with more zeal and more skill. Yet to-day many 

} teachers of English feel that for all their efforts 
they are not achieving some things which they 
would most wish to achieve, things which they 
know to be of prime importance. And they find 
a confirmation of those misgivings in some of 
the experience that reaches them from outside, 
from the Universities and Training Colleges, 
for example, and from employers to whom 
their pupils pass on. It is weakness in what we 


call General English that this outside experi-— 


ence too often discovers. It is precisely that 
about which teachers of English themselves are 
feeling such concern to-day. 

Misgivings about the work that are felt in 
the class-room itself must claim to be heard, 
for the teacher is in a position to appraise the 
pressures under which he and his pupils are 
working: he knows—as who else should?— 
how far the syllabus suits their needs; he can 
judge whether its aims are appropriate, and 
whether the standards imposed are realistic 


and the criteria convincing. The topic which 
we are to discuss this afternoon—needs and 
difficulties and opportunities of English teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools to-day—has been 
suggested by the Schools Committee because 
their work during the year has shown that such 
misgivings exist. 

Now there are two main ends or tasks in the 
teaching of English, and they are ends com- 
mon to all the stages of education—or perhaps 
I should say, as I am speaking of schools, to all 
the stages of schooling; for no one stage by it- 
self suffices for them. One is to help children 


to become articulate people, able to use their 


own language clearly in speech and writing. _ 


The other is to teach them to read. They sound 
simple tasks.“Nothing in schol work compares 
with them in significance. By articulate I mean, 
first, physically articulate. The two-year-old 
knows what he means to say but cannot yet 
find, or shape, the words to say it; out it 
bubbles, incomprehensible, and what he means 
to tell us is to be gathered precariously from 
his looks, his tones, and from our own sense of 
his context. Growth by degrees brings him 
words, and the need to possess them by practice. 
But long after infancy is passed physical arti- 
culateness remains one of the tasks of schools, 
and it includes not only clearness of enuncia- 
tion but something of the ease and self- 
command in speech which are the opposite of 
being tongue-tied. That is a task of special 
importance at Secondary Schools, when boys 
and girls have often to be helped through a 
self-conscious stage. But physical articulateness 
is not all: we know 
the tribe of such 
Who think too little and who talk too much. 


Articulateness, at the Secondary Stage, means 
having a greater command of matter as well 
as a greater command of expression. What that 
other main end—to teach them to read— 
means at the Secondary Stage in widening 
interest and grasp I need not try to tell to 
such an audience as this. Both these tasks are 


! Address delivered at the Association’s Educational Conference, King’s College, London, 30 Dec. 1949. 
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begun at the Primary Stage. Both are carried silent about it. We are left to infer that in 
further throughout the Secondary Stage. practice it has often been lost sight of, that the 

The Secondary Stage now comprises schools operative theory has been that all the pupils 
of different types, different in their recruitment, could do the same work, and that any who 
different in their leaving ages. These differences could not should at least go through the 
ich do not affect their common task in English. motions of attempting to do it. For long 
The common task of Modern, Technical, and centuries, of course, there was only one sort of 
lia, Grammar School is all that is involved in work—Latin Accidence, Syntax, Vocabularies, 
developing further the power to express ideas Construe, Writing of Themes. How much 


sh and the power to read intelligently. frustrated toil with the many must the flower- 
wor Some interesting differences of approach to ing of scholarship among the few have cost in 


this common task are appearing in the different _ those centuries of classical schooling! 
he types of Secondary School: and obviously the It is part of the concern of English teaching 
standard reached will differ with the different in Grammar Schools to-day that the English 
leaving ages. With these differences, can any syllabus too often assumes, in the same kind 
aah common criteria be applied? Can we fairly of way, that the type of work which suits a 
say that by the end of the Secondary Stage we minority is the type of work which must suit 
aes should expect boys and girls to be able to all. That brings me to a new point. What we 
heir 3 i: express themselves clearly and simply in speech have known as Secondary Education up till 
|| and writing, and to have some power of read- now has been inspired almost entirely from 
ing intelligently? Is that too much to expect? above. It has regarded much more the demands 
If we are not achieving that to our own satis- of mature learning than the needs of the im- 
faction, and to the satisfaction of other people, mature learner. Its emphasis has been on 
ae it is time to consider what is amiss. learning, on knowledge, on gnosis rather than 
I have referred to the common task in _ on praxis. The language of learning was Latin. 
it it English at the Secondary Stage. The Grammar Latin, therefore, was what schools taught. 
School shares this common task in English and That was all very well when all learning wa 
oun has another task as well. English teaching in to be found written in books in Latin, and . 
the Grammar School has to do two things. It industrious scholar might perhaps hope to reau 
bien has to consider and to meet the English needs _ them all. But learning long ago burst those 
of the general body of ordinary boys and girls, bounds; and now the whole conception of 
pier and it has also to discern and meet the special /Secondary Education has been widened, too, 
needs of those who will go on to aim at English{ to become no longer the privilege of a few but 
scholarship. The needs of these two groups are the right of all. 
self. not quite the same: they differ, at some points It is impossible that changes on such a 
te of | im degree (in range and pace of work, for scale should not profoundly affect traditional 
example), at other points in kind (in formal standards and habits in education. That can 
boys study of language, for example, and in critical be seen happening. Here are one or two illus- 
analysis). This task of meeting both needs is trations. The formidable and _ continuous 
one that falls to the Grammar School alone. increase in the body of knowledge to be 
All other schools at the Secondary Stage have mastered in almost every subject to-day has 
’ the needs of the first group to meet, the needs forced on Universities, and through them on 
‘ in of the ordinary boys and girls who are the the Grammar Schools, an increasing intensity 
nuc®- | majority in, perhaps, every type of school. It of specializing. This has affected English less 
is only the Grammar School which has also to than it has affected some other subjects. But 
; well | teach at the same time pupils working to the specializing in English is already producing 
tthat | ™uch more mature and advanced level of uni- some effect, and it is possible to meet (as I 
-ad— |  Versity scholarship in English. There is nothing have met myself) young English men and 
new in this twofold aspect of Grammar School women, recent university graduates, who say 
ell to | Work; it is as old as the unequal qualities, even they could not teach their own language to 
ks are | 12 4 Grammar School, of boys and girls them- English children because they have only taken 
selves. But educational histories are curiously it as a subsidiary subject. This intense, and as 
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it seems, inevitable specialization is in turn 
beginning to produce a reaction; and it is 
significant that Secondary Schools are them- 
selves protesting against it and re-emphasizing 
the need for general education. It is even more 
significant that universities are beginning to 
discuss the possibility of general education at 
‘University level. I will mention another illus- 
tration as it is of particular interest for the 
Secondary Stage. The newest type of Secondary 
School, the Modern School, and the oldest type, 
the Grammar School, are working, in English 
as in other subjects, from opposite starting- 
points: the one in a new field, looking largely 
to the needs of the pupils, the needs of the new 
Secondary population; the other, in a field 
thoroughly mapped, taking its direction largely 
from the Universities and the University 
‘examining bodies. In this instance the exten- 
sion of the Secondary Stage to a new public 
has brought a questing for new and more 
realistic syllabuses, and a sense that the school 
should be responsible for them. The new 
Modern School tends in its English work to 
emphasize “ractite, the Grammar School, 
strongly influenced by its long history, to 
emphasize knowledge. Do the needs of learning 
and the needs of life seem here to be in some 
conflict? The needs of learning, in English, 
are represented, and foreshadowed, in your 
Sixth Forms, in work which looks forward to- 
wards University studies in language and litera- 
ture. Learning of that sort there must be; a 
civilized nation cannot do without it. The 
Grammar Schools, and their Sixth Forms, are 
the nurseries of learning in its early stages— 
and the Specialist English teachers its nurses— 
a function to be honoured. 
But in speaking about the needs of English 
ing I am thinking this afternoon not so 
much of Sixth-Form work in English as of the 
ordinary English work for all pupils. I am not 
thinking so much of the boys and girls who will 
be University scholars, ‘with gifts and graces 
eminently adorned’; I am naming to you 


rather ‘of men the common rout, heads with- 
out name’, without, at any rate, names on the 
Honours Board: but they are real enough 
people none the less, with real enough pur- 
poses for the use of their own language, and 
with much need, therefore, to practise using it. 

We tend perhaps to forget how young an 


enterprise the teaching of the vernacular in 
the Grammar School is. For well over a 
thousand years all the best skill and thought 
of schoolmasters in England were devoted to 
the teaching of Latin. It is not surprising that 
when at last schools turned to the teaching of 
English, they should have brought to it 
methods and ideas transferred from this long 
teaching of Latin. Did not Bacon say that 
the strongest force in education is custom?— 
Bacon, who had all his English works translated 
into Latin to ensure that they should survive. 
From this ancestry comes the emphasis on the 
formal side in English teaching, time spent on 
teaching the rules of Grammar, the attention 
to structure and form, to parsing and analysis. 
Behind all this emphasis on formal correctness 
we may detect, I think, something else. At no 
time, we may take it, had schoolmasters found 
that the staple fare, Latin, was something that 
English schoolboys took to easily and with 
relish. Teaching it, and learning it, was a 
laborious process for all concerned. And out 
of that grew up the traditional idea that school 
work is, and ought to be, difficult for the pupil; 
a tradition that has sunk deep. This traditional 
idea is recognizable to-day in the academic 
fear of the soft option. That fear certainly 
influenced the Universities, when Honour 
Schools in English were started; hence, it is 
said, the inclusion of so much Anglo-Saxon. 
It is a fear, too, that can sometimes be traced 
in English syllabuses in schools. The fear of 
making the learning of their own language too 
easy is leading us, I believe, to make it, for 
many adolescents, unnecessarily difficult. They 
find English parcelled out into quite a number 
of separate subdivisions, each of which might 
well claim more time than it can possibly be 
given. The books chosen for them to study are 
not always well suited to their age, and the 
study of them is often, under the influence of 
examiners, prematurely critical and analytical. 
Between English as a school subject and all 
other forms and uses of their own language, 
there appears thus to be a gap: ‘Literature’ on 
one side of it, their own books and magazines 
on the other; on one side of it analysis, and the 
niceties of the pluperfect, on the other the 
living tongue in which they express themselves. 
That gap is due to two things: first, to sylla- 
buses which are too ambitious, and secondly 
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to a resulting pressure on both teachers and 
pupils which does not allow them time to build 
secure bridges across the gap, in other words 
to translate precept effectively into practice. 

Consider the conditions that are affecting 
English teaching to-day, particularly in the 
Grammar School: large classes; a congested 
curriculum; a crowded time-table, and fierce 
competition for school time; and behind all, 
and dominating all, the compulsive influence 
of the external examination. Such pressure is 
doubly unkind to English teaching. It does 
not allow enough time to secure essentials; 
hence the complaints about indistinct and 
halting speech, for instance, and about weak- 
ness in written English. And it puts a constraint 
of hurry on teachers and taught alike, forcing 
the pace where growth should be leisurely. 
A distinguished educationist said recently that 
he had found what was wrong with education: 
it was the stage below. But some of our diffi- 
culties in the teaching of English are, I suggest, 
due to excessive and inappropriate demands by 
the stage above. In attempting to meet these 
demands we are trying to teach too much, and 
are teaching, in consequence, too fast. 

The first need is more time. But time cannot 
be got by adding to the length of the school 
day, or, in most cases, to the number of hours 
given to English. More time can only be got 
within the time-table; and that is only to be 
done by simplifying the English syllabus. That 
calls for courage. If more time is the first need, 
the second need is courage to make more time. 

There is another need: more-freedom for the 
school itself to frame its syllabus. For this there 
will be new opportunities, if schools make use 
of them, under the new examination arrange- 
ments. Once freedom is gained, a new fresh- 
ness of approach will be possible in the teaching 
of literature, and ways will be open to a free and 
natural development in language, in which our 
work has only 

If schools sole use of those opportunities to 


simplify and strengthen their English work, 
they are likely to find backing in all quarters 
where a good level of general English is a 
requisite. No lowering of standards need be 
feared if the work were simplified. On the 
contrary, we could justly exact better standards 
in, for instance, the speech, handwriting, 
written English, with which we are at present 
so often dissatisfied. English is a discipline, not 
a soft option. Saying what you mean involves 
facing what you mean, knowing what it is you 
do mean. There is nothing soft about that; and 
the power to say it clearly, which is articulate- 
ness, one of the main aims of English teaching, 
is not mastered easily. In imparting it, practice, 
and the force of example gained from reading, 
are more potent than rules. 

These are matters in which the English 
teacher is concerned with forming and main- 
taining good habits. But he is not alone con- 
cerned. Knowing what you mean, and saying 
it, are not to be confined to one context, or to 
the English period only. They are a part of 
all live teaching in all subjects, and the speech, 
the handwriting, and the written English of a 
school are part of the responsibility of 
member of the staff. We have been repeating 
to each other for so many years that every 
teacher is a teacher of English, that we have 
come to think that merely to say so is enough. 
The fact needs re-emphasizing, and making 
more of a reality. 

I have spoken about some plain and perhaps 
humdrum aspects of English teaching. I have 

d nothing of the inspiration and delight that 

part of it too. Those are not to be taught 
by ‘habit or by rule. Those you transmit, and 
your pupils catch from you; not guessing at 
the time, perhaps, what a lifelong gift you have 
given them; for it is the English teacher who 
unlocks for them the treasures of their own 
literature, and it is his own wide reading and 
knowledge and understanding that fit him 
specially to do so. 
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‘The Crabbit Piece of Wood’ 


‘He who will take up this crabbit piece of wood and carry it cannily, will find that it is as 
wings are to a bird and sails to a boat.’ 


HE second half of the Via Dolorosa 
The soldiers laid the Cross on Simon’s back; 
Relieving Him who had borne it, where the track 
Abruptly turning, went 
Under the boughs of a yellow-tipped mimosa: 
He shouldered it in lustihood of pride, 
Bore it a moment and his force was spent, 
He though he would have died— 


The loud crowd took his breath, his head was spinning 
The light grew thick with sulphur heavy and red 
‘Hand over to the prisoner’, they said, 
‘Its His and He must pay!’ 
He spat, he answered them with shamefaced grinning, 
He clutched the cross, ‘Not yet’, he cried, ‘not yet!’ 
Mysterious reluctance to obey! 
Mysterious regret! 


I. SUTHERLAND GROOM 


Lytton Strachey—Dramatic Critic 


By GUY BOAS 


Wuen Mr. Aldous Huxley described Lytton 
Strachey as ‘a superlatively civilized Red 
Indian living apart from the vulgar world in 
an elegant and park-like reservation and occa- 

sionally tossing over his park palings a record 
of his leisured degustation’, he was probably 
not aware that once upon a time for over a 
year, from November 1907 to February 1909, 
this Red Indian was living the least segregated 
of existences—he was dramatic critic of The 
Spectator, assiduously attending the London 
theatres and delivering to the printers a weekly 
record, not leisured, but prompt. Strachey in 
1907 was twenty-seven years old, and these 
articles preceded by a few years his first book, 
Landmarks in French Literature, published in 
1912, and by some forty years the production 
in Bayswater in 1949 of his play, A Son of 
Heaven. Later he was to make his fame as one 


of the most independent minds of his genera- 
tion, and it is interesting to find the follow- 
ing footnote attached by the then Editor, his 
cousin St. Loe Strachey, with prophetic caution 
to Lytton’s first critique contributed under the 
pseudonym of ‘Ignotus’: ‘We hope to publish 
from time to time papers by “‘Ignotus”’ dealing 
with the theatre, but we desire to take this 
opportunity of pointing out that the critic in 
question expresses his personal views, and that 
we are not to be held editorially responsible for 
his judgements. As long as the opinions given 
make “‘les honnétes gens” laugh or think, and are 
honest opinions honestly expressed, as un- 
questionably they will be, we shall be content 
to leave our readers to determine for them- 
selves whether “‘Ignotus” distributes his praise 
and blame successfully.’ 

Had St. Loe Strachey been publisher in 1918 
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of Eminent Victorians we might have looked for 
a yet more prudent self-exoneration, and with 
more justification. For, while Strachey the bio- 
grapher can be impishly challenging, Strachey 
the literary critic is almost invariably as 
balanced as he is brilliant, and in his theatre 
studies he is the same. 

Reviewing Drama and Life by A. B. Walkley, 
Strachey remarks: “There is, perhaps, no form 
of literature more apt to be ephemeral than 
the review of a theatrical performance written 
for the daily Press; and it is a convincing proof 
of the value of Mr. Walkley’s work that his 
volume may be read with pleasure and profit.’ 
Strachey’s own dramatic reviews have not been 
gathered into a volume: but nevertheless much 
which they contain may still be read also with 
pleasure and profit, and for the same reason as 
that to which he attributes the permanent value 
of Walkley’s essays, that they contain ‘the 
quality of thought’. What he says of Walkley 
might be said equally of himself: ‘His views, 
though they do not bear the impress of the 
vigour and originality of such a critic as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, have the compensating merit 
of a freer play and a wider relevance. They are 
devoid of any trace of “parti pris” and one can 
follow them without the uncomfortable feeling 
that one is being proselytized.’ 

Another reason why Strachey, like Walkley, 
wears well, and, though young, speaks with a 
voice of convincing authority, is that he was 
thoroughly versed in the first principles of 
drama, and subjected the plays and players to 
the standards of Aristotle and Boileau, Shake- 
speare and Moliére, Garrick and Duse, and 
was not deceived by the specious or merely 
popular. Even the incomparable Cyrano de 
Bergerac, in which he saw Coquelin play, he 
exposes—some will think too harshly: “The 
play has not the breath of life in it; it is in 
essence sentimental and melodramatic; and 
even its verse labours under the disadvantage 
of being imitative and insincere. A great 
romantic actor—but M. Coquelin is a great 
comic actor—might lift it for a moment into a 
region which is not its own—the high region 
of poetry and imagination.’ 

The plays and players who during the year 
happened to be operating for Strachey were 
inevitably miscellaneous; but because he was 
judging them according to fundamental stan- 
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dards his notices are a remarkably discerning 
and illuminating guide to essentials. Among 
modern plays which he dealt with, and which 
are still remembered, were first nights of 
Pinero’s The Thunderbolt, Shaw’s Getting Married, 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, and Gals- 
worthy’s Strife. Among actors he discusses 
Coquelin, Ellen Terry, Tree, Bancroft, Hawtrey, 
Granville Barker, Norman McKinnel, Edmund 
Gwenn, Gerald du Maurier, and Pelissier. He 
analyses the public scheme by Granville Barker 
and William Archer for a National Theatre, he 
journeys to Cambridge to see an amateur per- 
formance of Comus, he reviews Brereton’s Life 
of Irving, he crosses swords with Walkley on the 
influence of the platform stage, he discusses 
apropos of Robertson’s Pinkie and the Fairies 
the nature of pantomimes and plays proper for 
children, and again and again he returns, 
usually after Tree’s productions at His Majesty’s 
to the problems of Shakespearian acting and 
production. And always he writes with the 
same apparently effortless ease and lucidity, 
the same persuasive intelligence, and—though 
in embryo—with something of the ironic wit 
which later was to shed such startling light 
upon personalities, especially of the Victorian 
age. Those who prize Strachey only for his wit 
will find less to delight them in his theatre 
critiques than those who value his wisdom and 
culture. Yet the former are not unrewarded. 

Writing of Getting Married he remarks: ‘Even 
Mr. Shaw begins to flag in time, and his last 
act falls considerably below the level of the 
other two. Perhaps this is partly owing to the 
curiously discursive style of Mr. Shaw’s reflec- 
tions. Le secret d’ennuyer c’est de tout dire: and Mr. 
Shaw insists upon saying everything. He is like 
a brilliant talker who seizes one by the button- 
hole, and who, in spite of the brilliance, makes 
one at last to begin to wish that he would go 
and talk to someone else.’ 

Watching Tree in Edwin Drood he observes: 
‘A leaf dropped, and he clutched the air with 
frantic fingers, he could never speak without 
first looking over his shoulder, and he could 
never look over his shoulder without first 
rolling his eyes. Each lurid grimace, each dread- 
ful attitude, held the attention; but, in the 
meantime, where was the character of John 
Jasper? One felt, as one watched Mr. Tree’s 


perpetually gruesome figure, that John Jasper 
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possessed all the qualities of a murderer except 
one—that of being a man.’ 

When Tree presented himself in a more 
notable dramatist Strachey writes: ‘As The 
Merchant of Venice is acted at His Majesty’s the 
curtain drops on the trial scene at Shylock’s 
exit, and the incident of the rings follows in 
another scene outside the Doge’s palace. Mr. 
Tree explains in his programme his reason for 
the alteration. “It has frequently been felt”, he 
says, “that the incidents of the gloves and the 
rings, following immediately after the tragedy 
of Shylock, have been in something of the 
nature of an anticlimax.” But by whom has 
this “frequently been felt?” Doubtless by actors, 
and principally by the particular actor who 
happens to take the part of Shylock.’ Praising 
Granville Barker’s acting he observes ‘the 
majority of actors look upon an audience very 
much as a general looks upon his army—a 
slowest member’. 

Reviewing Brereton’s Life of Irving ‘ “‘it must 
have been a proud moment for Henry Irving”, 
we read, “‘as he sat at the head of his table, 
ringed round by all the leaders of his time, and 
granted the premier position in his chosen art 
by the suffrages of all. The supper was a very 
elaborate affair.” But if we are to believe Mr. 
Brereton, the supper always was very elaborate, 
the guests always the most distinguished, and 
every moment proud. One looks in vain for a 
record of intellectual effort and development, 
for expressions of noble thought or profound 
feeling, for any of those manifestations of 
original genius which occur so often in the 
private lives of truly great men. It almost 
seems as if the stage had crossed the footlights 
and enveloped the whole of Irving’s exist- 
ence.’ 

‘It is hard to think of anything more com- 
pletely and typically English than the acting 
of Mr. Charles Hawtrey. When foreigners have 
understood our hansoms, our cooking, and our 
table of precedence, they are still baffled by 
Mr. Hawtrey.’ 

‘It is hardly an exaggeration to say that if 
M. Coquelin were to put his head through a 
curtain and act to a deaf audience nothing of 
importance would be lost.’ 

Brevity is the soul of wit: it may also be the 
soul of wisdom: how economically Strachey 


strikes to the heart of the matter in the follow- 
ing apprizements: 

‘What delights and absorbs us in Mr. Pinero’s 
plays is the way in which the wheels go round. 
It is as if we were watching a finely contrived 
piece of machinery, the function of which is, 
for us, of small importance compared with the 
delicate interaction of the parts. But whether 
this kind of art is a very high kind is open to 
doubt.’ 

‘There is no more certain test of a dramatist’s 
command of his art than his capacity for making 
characters reveal themselves; but Mr. Barrie’s 
characters 2re revealed, not by themselves, 
but by Mr. Barrie.’ 

In the case of Galsworthy he attempts a 
larger, subtler analysis to account for that 
dramatist’s failure to achieve popularity equal 
to the fine qualities of his work, an analysis 
particularly interesting in view of Galsworthy’s 
curious eclipse for some years now from the 
stage. He argues that Strife, for instance, con- 
tains a background of real significance and 
that in the course of the action highly interest- 
ing and important interests are discussed. 
Moreover, the dramatist is not content merely 
to deal with conflicting principles, he also paints 
a picture of conflicting persons, individua- 
lized characters presented with convincing 
force. We are interested in these characters 
but we are not told enough about them to 
be satisfied; instead we are told a great deal 
about general problems connected with class.— 
‘These problems are absorbing no doubt; but 
there is one thing more absorbing than all of 
them, and that thing is the human soul. Mr. 
Galsworthy has hesitated between his principles 
and his persons, and in the drama he who 
hesitates is lost.’ 

Max Beerbohm remarked in his Rede Lec- 
ture on Strachey that if asked what was the 


paramount quality of Strachey’s prose he would — 


reply, in one word, Beauty. The notice on 
Galsworthy ends with a setting of Strife against 
the standards of great art, and with an early 
example of what Max Beerbohm meant.—‘It 
chanced that at the Haymarket the contrast 
was actually pointed in an unexpected way— 
by the exquisite music of Mozart, which some- 
what injudiciously was played between the 
acts. As one listened one forgot the difficulty, 
the discord, the ambiguity of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
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drama, one had come, quite simply and sud- 
denly, into the heart of perfect beauty and the 
intimate glories of heaven.’ 

And how penetrating is his treatment of the 
curious problem, why, putting aside Moliére 
and Shakespeare and a few scenes in Congreve 
and Sheridan, there is no other light comedy 
which belongs unmistakenly to the high places 
of art: ‘In farce the effect depends in a frank 
recognition of the impossibility of what occurs 
upon the stage; there would be no fun in a 
farce if the audience believed in it. Light 
comedy stands midway between these extremes, 
and partakes of both their natures. It is con- 
cerned neither with the necessary nor with the 
absurd, but with an intermediate region where- 
in the improbable shades off into the just pos- 
sible and the fantastic mingles with the true.’ 

While Strachey was impressed with elaborate 
and detailed scheme of Archer and Barker for 
a National Theatre, he was nevertheless scepti- 
cal of the scheme itself: and in that scepticism 
he showed his grasp of the genius of English 
drama. His warning should be noted to-day, 
when the possibility of such an institution is 
less remote than when Strachey questioned 
it—‘“The advantages of a National Theatre 
may be great; but what is the price which must 
be paid for them? Turning characteristically 
to France, he recalls the poor starving wolf and 
the sleek, well-fed dog in La Fontaine’s fable. 
‘What was that suspicious something which 
the hungry wolf perceived round his com- 
panion’s neck? What could it be? “Le collier 
dont je suis attaché”, explained the dog. 


*‘Attaché” dit le loup; ‘‘vous ne courez donc pas 

Ou vous voulez?—Pas toujours; mais qu’im- 
porte? 

—Il importe si bien que de tous vos repas, 

Je ne veux en aucune sorte, 

Et ne voudrais pas méme 4 ce prix un trésor.” 


And surely the wolf was right?’ 

A National Theatre presupposes govern- 
mental trustees, analogous perhaps to the 
Trustees of the British Museum. ‘But’, cautions 
Strachey, breaking into iridescent words, ‘the 
analogy of the Museum does not hold. For the 
drama is not a science; it is an art. It is nota 
dead thing to be pinned down and classified 
and docketed; it is a living thing, winged and 
wondrous, hovering inexplicably over magical 


flowers, and amenable to no laws but those of 
fancy.’ 

Throughout his two years of play-going and 
reviewing Strachey was constantly preoccupied 
with Shakespeare. The Shakespearian pro- 
ductions available for him to see were few, but 
always the great figure keeps recurring to his 
mind, and the endless problems of his proper 
playing and understanding. He reported on 
Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum, Tree’s pro- 
duction at His Majesty’s of The Merchant of 
Venice, Fulius Caesar, and Antony and Cleopatra; 
he saw H. B. Irving as Hamlet and Forbes- 
Robertson as Othello. He described a meet- 
ing at the Lyceum Theatre which discussed 
the establishment of a Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre and reviewed numerous books on 
Shakespeare’s life and works. 

In his ultimately collected works his views 
on Shakespeare are expressed in only three 
essays, ‘Shakespeare’s Final Period’, where he 
argues that the glory of the three last plays does 
not prove that they are ‘serene or pastoral or 
benign’, ‘Shakespeare at Cambridge’, a cri- 
tique of a performance of Henry IV, Part 1, by 
undergraduates, and ‘Othello’, an analysis of 
the play unfinished at the time of his death and 
which he had intended to be one of a series 
of essays on other of the plays. Critiques and 
reviews provide a fairly copious supplement 
to the three mature papers; nor is there any 
discrepancy of outlook between this earlier 
journalism and later essays. From first to last 
Strachey approached Shakespeare in the only 
way which is likely to throw light worth having 
on him; he treated him, not as being a scholar, 
nor a museum, nor a melodramatist, but as the 
greatest of dramatists who happened also to 
be the greatest of poets. And in so doing he 
obeyed the precept which he proposed to him-. 
self in dealing with his Eminent Victorians— 
‘Je n’impose rien; je ne propose rien: j’expose.’ 

In respect of the acting of Shakespeare he 
continually expresses the dissatisfaction which 
all have felt to the present day—that, with 
only a few golden exceptions among players, 
Shakespeare on the stage is not Shakespeare 
unless the poetry is properly spoken and allowed 
to do its supreme and essential job. Writing of 
the undergraduates in Henry IV he says: “This, 
then, was the first surprise—the delight of hear- 
ing the blank verse of Shakespeare spoken 
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unaffectedly . . . the next was the perception of 
the fact that given a good delivery of the verse 
the interest of drama and character auto- 
matically followed.’ This expressed the heart 
of the matter in 1919, but ten years before, 
writing of Tree’s Merchant of Venice, he is say- 
ing the same thing. “The sacrifice of the real 
to the false is to be seen in what is the most 
important side of the actors’ treatment of 
Shakespeare—their delivery of the words. 
Shakespeare’s matter is often highly subtle and 
sometimes obscure; it has to be made plain to 
a mixed audience in a large theatre; and there 
is the added complication of the verse. But 
nothing can be more certain than that the 
method by which our actors try to circumvent 
these difficulties is radically mistaken. Their 
object seems to be to buoy up the meaning of 
the words they utter by exaggerated gesture 
and senseless movement, by forced laughter 
and p sighings, and undercurrents 
of incidental music, and by a treatment of 
blank verse more barbarous than can be 
described. That actor will always produce the 
greatest effect who can convey simply and 
solely what Shakespeare wrote. What a relief 
it is when for a moment or two there is peace 
upon the stage, and we begin to hear the words 
and to follow the thoughts of the highest of 
poets, the most profound of philosophers. . . . 
Why is it that while in modern plays ladies 
and gentlemen act as ladies and gentlemen, 
in plays by Shakespeare they must be acted as 
minxes and buffoons? So long as this lasts, we 

must face the anomaly of the greatest dramatist 
in the world being acted as if he were the worst.’ 

These words need still to be written in fire 
in the green-rooms of many Shakespearian 
players and more especially on the desk of 
most Shakespearian producers. Strachey, the 
expert biographer, may have distorted the 
features of some of his subjects, but as amateur 
critic of Shakespearian acting he penetrated 
to the truth which it is the professionals who 
distort. 

In all other matters Shakespearian Strachey 
showed the same logical sensitivity and lumi- 
nous common sense. Reviewing The Praise 
of Shakespeare, a comprehensive anthology of 
tributes to Shakespeare’s genius by eminent 
men of letters, he passes beyond the range of 
its compiler to catch and express the essence of 


truth; ‘That men of letters have never failed to 
recognize the genius of Shakespeare is a fact 
which is not surprising; it is only natural that 
fellow-workers should not be backward in 
giving the honour which is due to the master 
of their craft. It is Shakespeare’s popularity 
outside his own profession which is so singular 
an instance of his extraordinary power. Proof 
of this is not to be found in the present volume 
of literary extracts, but lies buried with the 
play-bills of thirty generations, and the obscure 
applause of unnumbered galleries and pits.’ 
A caution follows on the general temerity of 
writing about Shakespeare: ‘Most critics are 
like the guides in galleries and museums who 
point out the surrounding beauties and deliver 
their little scraps of information in the best 
manner at their command. But a critic of 
Shakespeare is a far more impertinent person, 
for he is like someone who actually attempts 
to show off, with appropriate speeches and 
gestures, the wonders of nature itself. Baedeker 
is out of place on the Alps, though he is too 
often to be found there.’ 

There is nothing Baedeker-like in his own 
criticism, which has an amplitude even in 
these early days worthy of any Shakespearian 
theme, and is not outfaced even by the massive 
grandeur of Lear. 

‘The earlier Elizabethans show us murder 
and torture in order to make our flesh creep. 
Shakespeare shows us such things in all their 
terror, and then shows us something more 
terrific still—the inward torments of the mind. 
Without the experience of Gloucester’s physical 
suffering we should have lacked a measure for 
the suffering of Lear; and when we have 
gauged that to its depths, when we have felt 
the awful revolution in that mighty soul, when 
we have witnessed its distraction and ruin and 
final agony, we realize that the profundities of 
the spirit stretch infinitely beyond the pains of 
the body, and we begin to think of Gloucester’s 
blinding as of something almost insignificant.’ 

A tribute to Shakespeare more concise he 
pays in the course of dealing with a volume in 
which Mr. George Greenwood, M.P., in the 
course of 500 pages had come to the conclusion 
that Shakespeare the player was not identical 
with Shakespeare the poet. “The true miracle’, 
comments Strachey, ‘is not that Shakespeare’s 
plays were written by Shakespeare, but that 
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they were written at all; and that, fortunately, 
even Mr. Greenwood cannot dispute.’ 

Mr. Joseph William Gray, like Mr. George 
Greenwood, was concerned with the somewhat 
meagre and dubious data on which our know- 
ledge of Shakespeare’s existence is founded: he 
therefore wrote a work entitled Shakespeare’s 
Marriage, his Departure from Stratford, and other 
Incidents in his Life. Strachey’s reception of this 
work is characteristic :— 

‘Shakespeare, revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon, would receive something of a shock at 
the sight of Mr. Gray’s volume. It would be 
hard to convince him of the interest of such a 
book. Who could possibly want to know how, 
or why, or where he happened to be married? 
And, when the details had been unravelled, 
what purpose could there be in thrusting them 
before the multitude with as much ceremony 
as if they concerned the Earl of Burleigh, or 
Mr. Secretary Walsingham or Queen Elizabeth 
herself?? One can imagine his amused shade 
smiling over such speculations, and replying 
to the anxious searcher after further informa- 
tion very much in the manner of Pontius 
Pilate in Anatole France’s story :— 

‘Special licence? Bond? 
seasons? . . . I don’t recollect.” ’ 

‘Doubtless after many days the poet would 
begin to understand the real nature of his posi- 
tion in the world. He would become familiar 
with the sight of his name upon every hoard- 
ing; he would come to expect as a matter of 
course some reference to one of the creatures 
of his imagination in every newspaper and 
literary work; and before long he would be 
making quotations from his own writings as 
glibly and unconsciously as any other educated 
Englishman. For us, who have been born and 
bred under the influence of the Shakespearian 
star, the power and splendour of that heavenly 
body come so much as a matter of course that 
it is difficult to realize them. Shakespeare is 
like the atmosphere we enter into so easily and 
naturally that we are hardly aware of the pro- 
cess. It is only by holding our breath that we 
begin to understand how necessary breathing 
is; and the best way of bringing before our 
minds the true magnitude of our debt to 
Shakespeare is to imagine for a moment or 
two that he never existed.’ 

Strachey in fact, like all those who have 


Prohibited 


experienced the essential Shakespeare, is too 
absorbed, too blinded by the glory of that 
vision and the lifelong spiritual companion- 
ship which the plays afford, to be able to spare 
time or interest for a few external details of his 
career, which, even were they ever proved, 
would not add one jot to his importance or to 
the miracle of his bequest to the world. 

Even when confronted with an edition of the 
Sonnets—where, if anywhere, a key to bio- 
graphical secrets might be found, Strachey’s 
gaze is not diverted: 

‘It is Shakespeare’s poetry which is the 
essential thing. Nor does the right method of 
interpreting his poetry—in spite of all the ink- 
pots of all the commentators—lie open to any 
doubt. It is not in elaborate arguments, nor 
hazardous deductions, nor far-fetched com- 
parisons that the truth about the Sonnets is 
to be found, but in the Sonnets themselves. 
Shakespeare’s own words form the best motto 
for the reader beset with the snares and 
temptations of seducing criticism: 

No! Let me be obsequious in thy heart; 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no 


art, 
But mutual render, only me for thee.’ 


Between Strachey and Shakespeare and all 
the classic playwrights there was no call for 
mixture with ‘seconds’: he understood them 
intuitively and without need of ‘art’, and in 
the weekly ‘oblation’ of his dramatic criticism 
he proved his capacity to make the offering. 

The foregoing extracts from articles are as 
miscellaneous as the subjects of the articles, 
dictated by the chance production of a play 
or publication of a book. Yet every passage has 
a unity born of the gliding ease and music of his - 
style, and since style is the man, there emerges 
in embryo the personality which was to set a 
stamp not only on everything he wrote later 
but on the subsequent practice of English bio- 
graphy. Drama is made from the passions of 
men, and the life of every man and woman 
is a drama. Queen Elizabeth and Essex and 
Muggleton, Voltaire and Gibbon and the Abbé 
Morellet, Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort, Florence Nightingale and General Gordon, 
Disraeli and Gladstone, Carlyle and Bishop 
Creighton and Hume, and all the varied figures 
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whom Strachey resurrected played their parts _ the stage their most vivid biographer must have 
on the biggest of all theatres—the theatre of learnt much as to how most economically and 
life; and from his practical acquaintance with effectively and surprisingly to tell their stories. 


Full Circle 


pag no more sail, my heart, for the isles of the sunset, 
Those lost Hesperides! 

We have plunged thro’ the West, and watched as their far hills faded 
Like clouds, over unoared seas; 

Till we came, through the dawn at last, to a stranger coast-line 
Asleep, in the rose-flecked foam, 

And discovered that lovelier half-remembered island 
Which earth-bound men call ‘home’. 


And the house dreamed on, in the dawn, with the crags above it, 
Knee-deep in bracken and fern; 

And East and West, great beeches burning with Autumn, 
As clouds in the sunset burn; 

With a brawling of rooks in the tall dark woods beyond them; 
And a murmuring brook below, 

Where the primrose clusters wake upon Christmas morning, 
And the earliest violets blow. 


All, all we had sought so long and far lay near us. 
We had girdled the earth once more, 
To find the enchanted well, and the distant palm tree 
Whispering at our own door; 
With the pine-clad hills behind them, walling the North out, 
And shutting the world away, 
And in front, the southern slopes of an island garden, 
And the blue of Orchard’s Bay. 
ALFRED NOYES 


‘Beams of Blood’ 


By ELIZABETH SEWELL 


. . . ‘tinging the black deep with beams of blood’ 
(BLAKE, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell) 


Ir he had been in Paris, now, that lanky scare- it is true; but his slightly bloodshot eyes saw 
crow, halted abruptly on the stairs, staring at only what was there. That was enough. 

an empty sunlit entry, he would have moved The stone steps led down to a hall, stone- 
his literary acquaintances to cynicalcomment. paved and deserted, which formed the entry 
‘There goes young Rimbaud, drunk again’, to this block of cheap appartements and gave 
they would have said. He had been drinking, on to the Brussels street. Its walls had been 
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daubed over with a dull dark-red paint. 
Through the pointed doorway the sun was 
shining. The form of the door-frame drew well- 
defined lines along the edges of the rays, so 
that as they poured in they might have been 
likened to a shaft of water, their counter- 
element, or to a stream of liquid gold, the 
aurum potabile of the alchemists. On either 
side the walls stretched away their surface of 
blackish crimson, fading the corners and upper 
landings into obscurity. Only the arch of the 
doorway, like a wound, incised the darkness to 
let the sunlight in. 

The boy had run down the first flight of 
stairs, his great boots clattering; anything to 
get away from the scene upstairs. The echoes 
of it followed him, flowing, spent but still 
predatory, into earshot; Verlaine blubbering 
and cursing, brandishing that melodramatic 
pistol which he would never, despite all his 
threats of suicide, put to his own head, Ver- 
laine weeping unrestrained floods for self-pity, 
‘Tu ne m’aimes plus, tu ne m’aimes plus’, 
till the stone walls of the landings resounded 
with it. 

Now, to judge by the sounds, the storm was 
dying, though receding waves of the other’s 
noisy anguish still came to Rimbaud’s ears as 
he stood two flights down. He began to make 
a picture in his mind of the older man as a kind 
of drunken Neptune, the small satyr-like face 
crowned with a slobbering wreath of bladder- 
wrack, the trident all askew. It was a cruel 
picture, but Rimbaud was not in the habit. of 
being kind to Verlaine. He completed the pic- 
ture by setting the figure, weeping salt tears 
down its little beard, in a large scallop shell. 
‘The Birth of Venus’, he thought, then moved 
his shoulders uneasily against the dark-red 
wall. He had made a poem about that once; 
it had been a savage one too, some had said 
obscene, but the image had come again later 
in one of his visions where he had beheld a 
great sea sown with fantastic argosies, with 
conchs and pearls, and beauty rising from it in 
an ever-present and continuous nativity. He 
would not think about that, so spat aggressively 
on the dirty steps, and walking sideways like a 
crab descended to the stone flags and street 
level. 

The clamour upstairs had died down. So, 
teo, had his own heart-beats, set racing by 


his bursting out of that room and running 
blindly down the stairs, while the voice wailed 
after him. His heart moved only slowly now, 
in spaced-out bumps, unwillingly. Leaning 
against the wall, the blood in his body regu- 
lated seemingly to movement as slow as that 
of the long minutes, he watched the sunlight 
creeping pulse by pulse across the floor. Could 
there be a heart-beat in the sun? He shut his 
eyes, hearing some rhythmic beat which was 
not his own heart yet seemed in time with it 
and which came from the sunny doorway. It 
was no new thing for him to think of the sun 
as some far-distant but infinitely generous 
heart, to which he might unite himself in a 
union almost physical. ‘J’ai embrassé l’aube 
d’été.” His own words held him down, the 
beat in his ears growing louder till at last he 
opened his eyes and looked up in apprehen- 
sion. This was none of those hallucinations to 
which by now he had accustomed himself as 
surely as to suffering. This was real. Somebody 
was coming down the street. He flattened him- 
self instinctively against the wall as an agent de 
police moved unhurriedly across the open door. 
Then the footsteps died again, leaving Rim- 
baud to the empty patch of sun and a beating 
heart. 

The sense of refuge that this red-walled 
staircased place had given him was gone, 
however. Free at least from the torture up- 
stairs, he had forgotten that this entry stood 
open to other things than the sunshine or his 
tormented spirit: and a policeman of all 
things. Rimbaud was no friend to the police. 
He had been in their hands too often, in 
France, in Belgium, he and Verlaine pursued 
as drunk and disorderly in Paddington, drunk 
and disorderly in Camden Town. But he did 
not want to remember those more recent days 
they had spent together in London. He had 
not yet moved into the sun, but now he walked 
over to it and holding out his great bony red 
wrists he let it fall on the backs of his hands 
where the veins ran sea-blue under the skin. 
Then, as if taking the plunge, he thrust his 
hands untidily into his pockets and walked 
out into the full sunlight of the street. 

He did not go far, only a little way down 
the street to the right, where at least Verlaine 
could not see him without throwing open the 
window and leaning out. Even so short a way, 
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however, set his mind moving as well as his 
body, released by the very familiarity of the 
sight of his own big feet walking along a pave- 
ment in the sunshine. He had covered so many 
pavements in that way since his early escapes 
from school and maternal tyranny at Charle- 
ville. At the corner of the street he stopped, 
not wanting to have to make up his mind 
which way to go, and leant against the wall 
like any sun-tanned loafer out of a job. The 
sun washed round him in a great flood, either 
of light or of darkness according as he opened 
or shut his eyes. This had been his own element 
once; now he saw himself drowning quietly in 
it, un noyé pensif indeed. And as with a drown- 
ing man, his mind ran back and back, inexor- 
ably. 

Something was ending. It was not merely 
the long-drawn love for Verlaine, though that 
was part of it. But what had Verlaine done to 
him, that with the ending of the relationship 
should go his power as well? He remembered 
other times when he had stood in the sun, 
long ago, to work his alchemy, drawing the 
sunlight into his veins till all the blood in his 
body was transmuted into droplets of glory, 
to shine through his face as the countenances of 
the Blessed may shine in Heaven. But he had 
been happy then, and had known what love 
was. If blood coursing round a brain could 
effervesce into poetry, what might not sunlight 
do? It was not for nothing that he had called 
his last work J//uminations, and had spoken in it 
of his desire to give back to each of them, 
himself and the man he loved, their ancient 
status of Fils du Soleil, ‘moi pressé de trouver 
_ le lieu et la formule’. The Child of the Sun 
dropped his head a little forward so that his 
mass of longish hair might fall across his eyes 
and keep the sun out of them. He had so much 
pain inside his chest that there would in any 
case be no room for sunshine there now. 

One could think it out as an alchemist per- 
haps. He supposed he had not found the place 
and the formula. The words must have been 
wrong; all those thundering or ecstatic visions 
set down in long clean sentences or bursting 
into cries of almost wordless wonder had 
effected nothing. Verlaine was all right; he 
had been insulated all along by that watery 
womanish nature of his which had the softness 
and pliancy and resilience of water, a treacher- 


ous sea of devotion, self-pity, and tears. ‘C’est 
la mer mélée au soleil.’ Only love would have 
attempted such a union. 

He lifted his lashes a little so that the sun 
caught them and made little rainbows. He 
was thinking of a rainbow over the sea; that 
was what it should have been like, the perfect 
wedding of sun and water. An odd phrase, ‘Je 
suis damné par I’arc-en-ciel’, came to his mind. 
He thought of the abject blubbering upstairs 
and tightened all his muscles; that was no con- 
cern of his any more. He had been the al- 
chemist, and he had failed; the other might be 
saved or lost, he could not tell; but he, Rim- 
baud, was damned. This was what happened 
to those who tried to join the Shining Ones in 
the bliss of love by some pagan alchemy, trans- 
muting blood into sunshine. Something had 
come of it, indeed; but the process had worked 
the wrong way round. 

Rimbaud stood quite still, a little cold even 
in all that sun. He began to understand what 
had happened, though not how or why. The 
alchemy had gone into reverse, love flowing 
back upon itself like bad blood, ‘les rousseurs 
amers de l’amour’, to corrode and destroy. He 
had not metamorphosed himself, or Verlaine 
either come to that, into a shining citizen of 
Heaven, the ichor of love and sunlight radiat- 
ing through vital arteries. He had not drawn 
the sun into himself; his own blood, dark 
and bitter as a January sea, had been drawn 
out of him to flood and darken the sunlight. 
Instead of the illumination within such as 
Heaven must have, the sunlight all around 
him was full of blood, as Hell itself might be 
lighted with a lambent and bloody gleam. 

His eyes were closed, but as in dreams he 
saw himself standing there, bled colourless. 
The victim of his own. magic, love and 
alike gone wrong, drained of his blood that 
fused now, indifferently, with the sunlight out- 
side him, he must be as empty as a cast snake 
skin, transparent and bodiless. He did not dare 
to move lest he should rustle, old and bloodless 
and shrivelled. He was convinced he had be- 
come invisible. Anyone passing might notice a 
strange quality in the sunlight, this crimson 
tinge like a blood-orange; but of himself they 
would see only this papery casing with nothing 
inside, perhaps not even that. 

He was to write of all this in that confession 
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which he called ‘A Season in Hell’. But for 
the moment he was so certain of his bodily 
insubstantiality that even the sound of foot- 
steps did not move him. It was not till they 
were quite close that he opened his eyes and 
saw Verlaine with the gun. It was pointed at 
him. Then Verlaine fired, twice. Rimbaud 
looked down with amazement at his wrist. It 
was bleeding. He lifted it to his mouth like a 
child, and stood there licking the blood from 


Lizards 


the wound in the blazing sunlight. Verlaine 
was crying again like a madman. But his dry 
eyes saw suddenly a great desert before them, 
such as Arabia or Abyssinia might spread 
beneath a tropic sun where the spirits of 
damned magicians dance, they say, above the 
Red Sea. Love and poetry stirred in him no 
more. There was only one thing left to do, the 
conventional thing. He turned away to sum- 
mon the police. 


‘ 


nprenen bask like lizards, wriggle, flick and go: 
Attempt surprise—a tail snaps in your hand. 

It is the eyes of thought that startle so, 

Intent for what the quick tongue stabs to find, 

Naked as marbles. Art is otherwise, 

Maybe the crevice where the lizards hide, 

A dark hole fringed with ivy. This surmise 

Once captured me a lizard, but it died. 


Wordsworth’s 


SYDNEY TREMAYNE 


Welsh Friend 


The following study of Robert Jones is based upon the various references to him in the Wordsworth poems and 
letters, and also upon ecclesiastical records and unpublished manuscripts at the National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


By T. H. BOWEN 


On the fine summer evening of 13 July 1790 the 
Dover packet reached Calais harbour i 

among her passengers two Cambridge under- 
graduates, William Wordsworth and Robert 
Jones. They disembarked and made their way 
to a modest inn near the quay, where they 
spent the first night of a continental holiday 
which was to be devoted to a long walking- 
tour. Next day they trudged along the flat 
road as far as Ardres, passing through a 
country-side given up to jollity and festival. 
The first Federal Day, the anniversary of the 
Fall of the Bastille in the previous year, was 
being celebrated. The country-side was gay 
with holiday-makers, and every cottage and 
farm-house was decked with brilliant flowers 
and glowing banners. The vivid scene, with its 
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colour and animation, remained long in 
Wordsworth’s mind. His sonnet of twelve 
years later, ‘Jones! As from Calais southward 
you and 1.. .’, recalls it. Who was this com- 
panion, the fidus Achates who accompanied him 
all the way through France into Italy and back 
again to Calais? 

The Rev. Robert Jones was born at Plas-yn- 
lian, Llangynhafal, near Ruthin, North Wales, 
in November 1769, the son of Edward Jones, 
attorney, and a descendant of Richard Jones, 
a famous Welsh translator of Elizabethan days. 
Robert Jones was educated at Ruthin Gram- 


mar School and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


which he entered in September 1787, in the 
same term as Wordsworth. 
The two country lads became friends. 
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Jones’s name is often mentioned in later years 
in the letters of both Wordsworth and Dorothy. 
His first close association with the poet began 
when they set off together on this walking tour 
of 1790. During their wanderings Jones proved 
to be a thoroughly congenial companion, 
sharing fully not only Wordsworth’s ardour 
and enjoyment but also his simple tastes. 
When they had been on their travels for six 
weeks Wordsworth wrote to Dorothy from 
Switzerland: ‘My spirits have been kept in a 
perpetual hurry of delight by the almost un- 
interrupted succession of sublime and beautiful 
objects which have passed before my eyes in 
the past month.’ Then, turning to another 
scarcely less important subject, he added, ‘Our 
united expenses since we quitted Calais have 
not amounted to more than 12 pounds. Never 
was there a more excellent school of frugality 
than that in which we are receiving instruction 
at present.’ He later recalled with pleasure the 
rigours and hardships they experienced. ‘You 
know,’ he wrote to Jones in 1793, ‘how great 
is the difference between two companions loll- 
ing in a post chaise and two travellers slowly 
plodding along the road side by side, each 
with his little knapsack of necessaries upon his 
shoulders. How much more of heart between 
the latter!’ 

Their walking tour ended in October, and 
in the following January, the examinations 
safely negotiated, the two friends were ad- 
mitted to the B.A. degree at Cambridge. 
Wordsworth at this time had no settled home 
and no clear plans for the future. He spent a 
few weeks with Dorothy at Forncett Rectory, 
near Norwich, the home of their uncle, the 
Rev. William Cookson, and then went off 
alone to London. There he drifted aimlessly 
through the streets, passing from restless acti- 
vity to dreary boredom, so that when Jones 
wrote to him in May asking him to pay a visit 
to his home in North Wales he gladly accepted 
the invitation. The poet stayed there until the 
third week in September, finding great happi- 
ness as much in the natural beauty of his 
surroundings as in the friendly, hospitable 
atmosphere of Plas-yn-llan. The house was 
very pleasantly situated in the smiling Vale of 
Clwyd, and it happened that three of Jones’s 
five sisters were at home. In this cheerful 
household Wordsworth quickly recovered his 


spirits, and soon Jones, an indefatigable pedes- 
trian, had carried him off on another walking 
holiday which took them through the Caernar- 
vonshire mountains. They were in Snowdonia 
in July, and it is of this episode that the famous 
account of the mystical vision in the fourteenth 
book of the Prelude is a record. 

Accompanied by Jones and a shepherd guide, 
the poet climbed the slopes of Snowdon by 
night in order to behold the dawn from its 
summit. As he looked down he saw at his feet 
a vast expanse of cloud, bathed in brilliant 
moonlight and broken. by the peaks of a 
hundred hills: 


There I beheld the emblem of a mind 
That feeds upon infinity, and broods 
Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 
Its voices issuing {orth to silent light 
In one continuous stream... . 


There is in Wordsworth’s poetry no other 
reference to this Welsh tour of 1791, but it 
seems that the poet had some intention of 
describing the romantic scenes through which 
he then passed. In 1793 he wrote, in his 
dedication to Jones of the Descriptive Sketches 
among the Alps: ‘. . . 1 might have inscribed to 
you a description of some of the features of 
your native mountains through which we have 
wandered together with so much pleasure. 
But the sea sunsets which gave such splendour 
to the Vale of Clwycl, Snowdon, the Chair of 
Idris, the quiet village of Beddgelert, Menai 
and her Druids, the Alpine steeps of the Con- 
way, and the still more interesting winding of 
the wizard stream of the Dee, remain yet 
untouched. .. .’ 

The Welsh holiday drew to an end. In the 
autumn Wordsworth reluctantly left his friend’s 
home, and travellec! to Cambridge to make 
preparations for the second visit to France 
which he had now decided upon. Still un- 
willing to take up any regular work, and 
possessing sufficient funds to give himself a 
further period of idleness, he reached Orleans 
in December and remained for over a year in 
the Valley of the Loire. There was some talk 
of Jones joining hira there, but nothing came 
of it, because in the summer of 1792 the Welsh- 
man accepted a teaching appointment to run 
until Michaelmas at a Welsh school opened 
by the Bishop of Fangor, and he was unable 
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to go to France. Wordsworth was disappointed 
at this, but, as we now know, his affair with 
Annette Vallon, the surgeon’s daughter, was at 
this time in full career, and Jones, now an 
ordinand, would no doubt have been some- 
what de trop if he had appeared at Blois. How- 
ever, at Bangor he remained for the summer 
months, and Wordsworth was shrewd enough 
to understand that it would be to Jones’s 
advantage to be under the Bishop’s notice. 
‘You know’, he wrote to Matthews, another 
Cambridge friend, ‘that the Welsh Bishops 
are the sole patrons. This circumstance will 
connect him with Dr. Warren and I hope 
prepare the way for a snug little Welsh living, 
of which our friend is certainly well deserv- 
ing.’ 

Perplexed and disappointed with the course 
that the Revolution had taken, and distressed 
and unhappy over Annette, Wordsworth re- 
turned from France at the end of 1792. He was 
not again in Wales until the following year, 
when he journeyed from Bristol up the Wye 
and visited Tintern for the first time, and 
gradually made his way to the Jones family at 
Plas-yn-llan. This was the poet’s last visit to 
Wales for thirty years. From now on the 
association between the two college friends 
became much less close. Each had his own 
preoccupations. Jones was ordained in 1792, 
and henceforward his life was spent at Cam- 
bridge and in a country parish, with intervals 
at his Denbighshire home. During the closing 
years of the century Wordsworth struck at last 
his true course, and pursued thenceforward his 
poetic work and his study of man and nature. 
But it is also possible that the shadow of dis- 
agreement fell between them. The Welshman’s 
name vanishes from the Letters between 1794 
and 1822. Before this long silence, the last 
reference that Wordsworth makes to him is in 
another letter to Matthews, wherein he admits 
that he has treated Jones badly but lacks the 
resolution to make an apology. 

But it is unlikely that this breach was a 
serious one. Writing after Jones’s death and 
reflecting on the past, the poet says that their 
long friendship was not subject to a moment’s 
interruption, and although this is no doubt an 
exaggeration born of sentimental memories, it 
is nevertheless probable that the two friends 
did continue in touch throughout the years 


and met as opportunity allowed. There are 
two poems by Wordsworth which treat of 
Jones. One is called A Character, and is dated 
1800. Written in an unusual jog-trot measure, 
it depicts him with his Celtic animation and 
his volatile, changeable manner: 5 
. . - I marvel how Nature could ever find 
space 
For so many strange contrasts in one human 
face. 
There’s thought and no thought, and there’s 
paleness and bloom, 


And bustle and sluggishness, pleasure and 
gloom. 


The other poem, called An Oxfordshire Parsonage 
and written in 1820, describes Jones’s sur- 
roundings at Souldern near Bicester, his 
country benefice. Wordsworth had visited the 
Rectory and noticed that the garden lay beside 
the ancient churchyard and was merged with 
it, one running into the other: 


... Garden, and that domain where kindred, 
friends, 

And neighbours rest together, here confound 

Their several features, mingled like the sound 

Of many waters, or as morning blends 

With shady night. ... 


Jones had been instituted in 1806 to this 
living, which was in the gift of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Ordained in 1792 by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, he was a Fellow of his 
college for the next fourteen years, and despite 
Wordsworth’s confident hopes he never occu- 
pied a Welsh living. But he did in fact spend 
lengthy periods in Denbighshire throughout 
his life, and his incumbency of Souldern was 
much interrupted. He was actually in con- 
tinuous residence at Souldern only from 1810 
to 1822, and again from 1828 to 1833, although 
he was nominally Rector for the twenty-nine 
years between 1806 and 1835. For his various 
periods of absence in North Wales he obtained 
from the Bishop of Oxford licences of non- 
residence, and he installed a curate at his 
Rectory. When he was away it was his practice 
to write to his churchwardens reminding them 
to look after the licences with the greatest care 
and not to fail to produce them when the 
Archdeacon visited the parish, otherwise they 
would be heavily fined. During the years 1823 
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to 1828 Jones was living at the Parsonage in 
the village of Llanfihangel-Glyn-Myfyr near 
Corwen, and though not officially connected 
with the parish or the diocese, he seems to have 
performed regular clerical duty in the district. 

In the summer of 1824, while Jones was at 
Llanfihangel, Wordsworth, now a famous poet, 
made a holiday tour with his wife and daughter 
through North Wales, and the two old friends 
were enabled to have one of their infrequent 
meetings. At Llanrwst Jones arrived to wel- 
come the travellers, who were on their way 
from Chester to Aberystwyth. He went to great 
trouble to be an acceptable host and guide. 
His first appearance was made with some 
ceremony. He had with him a carriage and a 
servant, and for three weeks he conveyed the 
Wordsworths through the mountain regions 
until they parted at Devil’s Bridge, where 
Wordsworth wrote a sonnet. Jones began by 
conducting the party to Llangollen, where 
they called upon the ‘celebrated recluses’, and 
then to his native Vale of Clwyd. There they 
spent three days, going on to Beddgelert. This 
village among the mountains brought back to 
the poet vivid memories of his nocturnal ascent 
of Snowdon in 1791, but he sadly noted that 
it had now changed for the worse. The lowly 
public-house where he had had refreshment 
at midnight was no more, and in its place 
there stood a garish new hotel. The party 
_ continued their travels to the south, through 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, and Machynlleth. Words- 
worth greatly enjoyed the journey and was full 
of praise for Jones: ‘. . . he was the best of 
companions, being master of the language and 
very extensively known in the country, a most 
affectionate man and I verily believe the best 
tempered creature imaginable.’ Henceforward 
the two men were linked by new bonds of 
affection and esteem. 

Both Dorothy and William wrote to Jones 
inviting him to Rydal Mount on more than 
one occasion in the next few years, but he was 
several times prevented from making the long 
journey. He had some thought of settling in 
the Lake District, and he once wrote to ask 
Wordsworth about patrons and the chances of 
preferment there, but nothing could be done. 
However, he was very warmly welcomed when 
he did eventually manage to reach Westmor- 
land on a visit. Dorothy, looking forward to 
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his arrival, recalled an earlier stay which he 
had made with them, and writing to Catherine 
Clarkson in 1831 she drew a pleasant picture 
of the little Welshman in a few eloquent lines. 


In October we expect Mr. Jones, the 
companion of my brother forty years ago 
over the Alps. He looks back to that journey 
as the golden and sunny spot in his life. It 
would delight you to hear the pair talk of 
their adventures—my brother active and 
lively and almost as strong as ever on a 
mountain top, Jones fat and roundabout and 
rosy, and puffing and panting when he 
climbs the little hill from the road to our 
house. Never was there a more remarkable 
contrast. Yet time seems to have strengthened 
the attachment of the native of the Cam- 
brian mountains to his Cumbrian friend. 
Jones and Wordsworth were now both well 
past middle age, and an autumnal tone is seen 
in their remaining letters—never glad, confi- 
dent morning again. Wordsworth has not been 
well and his eyes are troublesome. He has seen 
Scott, who has been very ill but is setting off 
to Malta in search of health. A parcel of books 
has arrived from Jones, including a Welsh 
dictionary, and in acknowledging this gift the 
poet cordially echoes his friend’s hope that 
they may meet once again. Their friendship 
has been constant and of almost half a cen- 
tury’s standing, a solemn thought and one to 
be thankful for. The road is winding downhill. 
The last letter to Jones was written by Words- 
worth, from Cambridge, oddly enough, on 
30 March 1835. It could scarcely have reached 
the Welshman at Plas-yn-llan before he died 
there on 5 April. He remained in Wordsworth’s 
thoughts. Two years later the poet was in 
northern Italy, travelling from Milan to Cer- 
nobbio and Menaggio, and the broad expanse 
of the Lombardy plain, with its distant ridge 
of mountains and pattern of cultivated fields, 
brought back a flood of memories. He thought 
with a sigh of his walk with dear Jones. The 
picturesque country-side was almost unchanged 
after nearly fifty years, but the two young 
travellers had walked away down the 
and out of sight for ever. 

By one of those accidents of fortune throug 
which young men are thrown together at col. 
lege, Robert Jones, a Welshman and a plain 
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country clergyman, was associated for many 
years with one of the really great figures of the 
world’s literature, and a character essentially 
simple and unpretentious was allied with 
another, complex, mysterious, and profound. 
Their mutual esteem was genuine and con- 
stant, and was quickened into renewed vigour 
during Jones’s last years. “This excellent per- 
son’, Wordsworth wrote shortly before his own 


death in 1850, ‘one of my earliest and dearest 
friends, died in 1835. We were undergraduates 
together of the same year at the same college, 
and companions in many a delightful ramble 
through his own romantic country of North 
Wales. I trust the reader will excuse this 
passing mention of a man who well deserves 
from me something more than so brief a 
notice.’ 


The Old Marksman 


i we were my rifles laid to rest, 

Secure from winter’s chilling sway; 

Now at the new-born spring’s behest 
Fresh they emerge into the day, 
Well groomed and perfect in array, 

The sighting checked, the triggers spry; 
And shall they still be idle? Nay, 

T’ll go to Bisley in July. 


A boy, ambition stirred my breast 
To follow in the marksman’s way; 
My early hopes, by fancy dressed, 
Gloried to make their first essay; 
Dame Fortune smiled, nor brooked delay, 
Taught my expanding wings to fly, 
Made a life’s interest of my play; 
I'll go to Bisley in July. 


I’ve held my own among the best, 
Long range and short, in many a fray; 
I’ve joined the never-ending quest 
To learn why bullets go astray; 
I’ve watched the flickering pennants gay 
As, strong or soft, the breeze runs by; 
Once more the summons I’ll obey, 
I'll go to Bisley in July. 


ENVOI 
Friend, I will strive while yet I may, 
And with my old companions vie 
Ere the world’s welcome I outstay; 
Tl go to Bisley in July. 


LORD COTTESLOE 
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Desert Poetry 


By JAMES WALKER 


Durinc the war, many of our younger poets 
found themselves spending three or four very 
formative years in the deserts of the Middle 
East. While they were there most of them 
wrote nostalgically about England. But at the 
same time they were, perhaps without knowing 
it, undergoing an intense new spiritual experi- 
ence where they were; and this experience, 
now more or less digested, has brought the 
desert, both as a descriptive background and 
as a metaphysical image, more and more pre- 
cisely into English poetry. Those of the poets 
who did not know it at first hand absorbed it 
from the ones who did—and the only thing 
more absorbent than a good poet is a good 
piece of blotting-paper. 

Not, of course, that the desert image is a new 
thing in English poetry. Wildernesses have 
always held a peculiar fascination for the 
English man of letters for a variety of reasons, 
but chiefly, perhaps, because the wilderness 
forms much of the background of one of the 
books that most captures and influences his 
imagination, and whose cadences persistently 
linger in his memory—the Bible. Its influence 
_can very clearly be discerned, for instance, in 
the Golden Age of English poetry, the so-called 
Elizabethan. Its fullness and richness of phrase 
flood through Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jon- 
son, and the rest, like a kind of sunlight; and 
what Walter Raleigh wished for in his darkest 
hour was not what we would call now the 
fullness of life, but the quiet isolation of it, the 
small, crystal oasis of personal integrity. 


Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation 
is as implicitly biblical in its inspiration as The 
Pilgrim's Progress is explicitly so. 

But there is more to this influence than mere 
biblical association: the desert’s great appeal 
to the poet—as opposed to writers of such 
magnificent prose about it as Doughty, King- 
lake and T. E. Lawrence—has surely been 
what one might call its ‘metaphor potential’. 


The part that metaphor plays in a poet’s 
mental and spiritual life is enormous, and 
probably at least half the poezas he writes 
have their origin in the impact of a metaphor 
—the suddenly perceived resemblance or inter- 
relation of two things apparently dissimila: : 
the inspiration of recognition. He may be 
suffering, genuinely and acutely, all the pangs 
of despised love, the insolence of office, the 
law’s delays, and all those other things that 
Hamlet himself, who lists them, could have 
known very little about: but let a good and 
apt metaphor about it strike him, and he will 
play with it quite happily for hours—forgetting 
his trouble in the image of it, as a child will 
forget his in holding a glass marble to the 
light. 

Grief brought to numbers cannot be so fierce. 

For he tames it that fetters it in verse. 


(And, incidentally, what fun Donne must have 
had with that one!) 

In fact, metaphor means more to all of us 
than we perhaps realize. Our everyday lan- 
guage is full of it; particularly—and curiously 
—the language of hard-working people who 
pride themselves on calling a spade a spade— 
the very thing which, in fact, they seldom do. 
And the effect of this metaphorical idiom is 
sometimes stunning. If we remember our own 
childhood at all, we must surely remember 
some illustrative occasion on which we were 
enthralled into silence and wonderment by the 
power of an evocative phrase from one of the 
grown-ups. I myself involuntarily used one 
such expression of my mother’s the other day 
to a fractious child: ‘Do keep sill!’ I said. 
‘You’re jumping about like a little skoppi- 
diddle.’ ‘What,’ said the child, with great 
interest, ‘is a skoppididdle?’ I was stumped. 
I don’t know. I never have known. It has 
never occurred to me to try to find out. A 
skoppididdle is exactly what it says it is—a 
skoppididdle: it jumps about. 

Metaphor, in fact and in its broadest sense, 
is one of the very fabrics of our life; education- 
ally, its importance has still to be measured; 
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but, come to think of it, there is hardly any- 
thing one can add to a child’s knowledge 
without recourse to metaphor or simile, with- 
out explaining that the new thing is ‘like’ some 
other that it already knows. 

Now this is exactly and precisely what the 
poet does nine times out of ten: he translates 
the newly perceived in terms of the long- 
recognized; or vice versa. And the desert is 
what the Americans call ‘a natural’ for a meta- 
phor. For some reason or other it always 
‘takes’: you can’t make a cliché out of it. 
When you say ‘desert’ to anybody, even to 
anybody who has never seen one—even to a 
child—it registers. He may not get the whole 
picture, but the point is, he gets a picture, and, 
although it may not be accurate, it is not wrong. 
Indeed, it is a most curious and intriguing facet 
of deserts that when one sees them for the first 
time one has a strange sense of familiarity, 
experiences that curious, dream-like sensation 
of having been there before. 

Naturally, this infallible ‘registration-value’ 
of the desert-image has served the poets well, 
for they could not help seeing that there was, 
so to speak, enough metaphorical dust in the 
desert to throw into anybody’s eyes; its mere 
existence is a metaphor in itself—the eternal 
metaphor of annihilation. 


Yonder all before us lie 
Desarts of vast eternity, 


says Andrew Marvell, and the very word is 
enough: criticism is sand-blind at once. And, 
somehow or other, these stay-at-home English 
poets could, apparently merely by thinking of 
it, project themselves into the feel of the actual 
desert to a really remarkable degree. Tennyson, 
for instance, comes very close indeed to the feel 
of a Sinai landscape in his: 
. . . like a wind that blows 


All night in a waste land, where no-one comes 
Or has come since the making of the world. 


And the climatic feel of the North African coast 
is perfectly expressed in a nutshell in his: 

In the afternoon we came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 


Even Thomas Hood, in oases of poetry here 
and there among the wastes of doggerel verse, 
could pull off the desert trick; and though, 


curiously enough, no actual desert-images from 
Shakespeare come to mind—perhaps because 
he felt landscape only in relation to the people 
on it?—our lesser poets are full of them. Con- 
tinuously in English poetry the desert vies with 
the sea and with mountains as a symbol of 
vastness, isolation, nature triumphant over 
man’s efforts to tame it—except that oceans 
and mountains are more active or more ob- 
vious antagonists than the desert, and therefore 
less sinister because less subtle. _ 
_ But there is something else, something that 
our earlier poets seem hardly to have touched 
on at all. They have, in their imagination, 
emptied the desert of everything save the one 
thing of which it is so dramatically empty— 
sound, and the mechanisms of sound. Its silence 
eluded them, for its silence is a unique and an 
unimaginable thing. It is comparatively easy 
to imagine quietness, but at complete silence 
not artificially created, at an unnaturally 
natural silence, the imagination boggles— 
literally. Trying to imagine complete and pro- 
longed silence is rather like trying to stand 
indefinitely balanced on one leg, without sway- 
ing or moving a hair’s breadth: it is not 
humanly possible. To put it another way, we 
may, with varying degrees of difficulty, succeed 
in making the mind a blank, but we cannot 
make it a void: there is always something we 
are keeping at bay. In the desert there is 
nothing whatsoever to produce any audible 
sound whatsoever except the wind and one- 
self. Seas will roar or ripple, and in mountains 
the avalanche crashes or the pebble stirs, the 
torrent in the distance leaps or spills; but the 
silence of the desert on a windless day is abso- 
lute and appalling. It is, in fact, so appalling 
that, given time, it usually does one of two 
things to a man: it either restores him to com- 
plete sanity or it drives him mad—sends him, 
as we used to say in the Forces, ‘sand-happy’. 
It is—curiously—out of that incomparable 
blue silence that the still small voice of all the 
world’s monotheistic religions has first spoken 
—perhaps because only in that particular 
breadth and width of silence can a man listen 
intently enough to hear not only his own blood - 
but also his own soul speak within him; because 
only there do the world’s voices not drown it. 
Which brings us back to our starting-point. 
Speaking as one of those poets first referred to, 
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I may say that this silence was a part of our 
lives for a long time; and although we may not 
have realized it then, it was this silence always 
at the perimeter of our own created sound, far 
more than it was the human enemy, with 
which we had to come to grips. At first, in the 
emptiness of Sinai, it would wake us at night 
—the silence itself would wake us, like a noise, 
as intense cold will produce the same physical 
effects as intense heat. And later, along the 
Libyan plateau, it is difficult to say what filled 
us with the most awe—the stream of wrecked 
German field-equipment itself or the deep 
isolating silence with which each piece of it was 
wrapped around when the life was gone out of 
it; the thunder itself or the stupendous silence 
after the thunder: the desert’s noiseless alchemy 
of assimilation. 

And this silence is refining, like the old 
refining fire it is now replacing in poetic 
symbolism. A glance through any Middle East 
anthology will bear this out—and it is perhaps 
not too fanciful to say that one of the reasons 
why the Phoenix has come to roost again in 
English poetry (apart from bombing, which is 
another reason) may be this unconscious asso- 
ciation of ideas, resulting in a transference of 
symbol-association. It was there, half-formed, 
even in Flecker: 

. . - Have you heard 

That silence where the birds are dead yet 

something pipeth like a bird? 

But in Sydney Keyes’s poem The Wilderness 
it finds this explicit expression: 

We say, you must be ready for the desert 

Even among the orchards starred with 

blossom, 

Even in spring, or at the waking moment 

When the man turns to the woman, and 

both are afraid. 

All who would save their life must find the 

desert— 

The lover, the poet, the girl who dreams of 

Christ, 


And the swift runner, crowned with another 
laurel: 

They all must find the sun, the red rock 
desert, 

And see the burning of the metal bird. 

Until you have crossed the desert and faced 
that fire 
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Love is an evil, a shaking of the hand, 
A sick pain draining courage from the heart. 


The very first lines of The Wilderness set: upon 
it the stamp of authenticity—although not the 
least remarkable thing about this very remark- 
able poem is that it was written before Keyes 
left England for North Africa, where he was 
killed, and the actuality of it is almost uncan- 
nily prophetic. 


The red rock wilderness 

Shall be my dwelling-place 
Where the wind saws at the bluffs 
And the pebble falls like thunder 
I shall watch the clawed sun 
Tear the rocks asunder. . . . 


The rock says ‘Endure.’ 

The wind says ‘Pursue.’ 

The sun says ‘I will suck your bones 
And afterwards bury you.’ 


Who is this lady, flirting with the wind, 
Blown like a tangle of dried flowers through 
the desert? 


The detail here is striking. With the excep- 
tion of occasional touches of it in Flecker, the 
desert’s detail, like its silence, was missing in 
earlier English poetry, where what was used 
and stressed was the broad outline of emptiness 
and desolation. But the desert is not altogether 
empty, and what detail there is, because it is 
so isolated, has an enormous identity—the sort 
of burning identity that Geoffrey Grigson calls 
to mind in another context with: 


All objects at times enquire 
Why are you here? 
This was as true of an empty petrol tin, a 
dropped helmet, as of a stone or a flower. The 
apparently limitless sand surrounding every 
object lying in it made every object a symbol. 
There is no virtue in sand; 
It is the rose that makes the wilderness, 


says C. Day Lewis, succinctly. 

To know one thing well is to know much, 
and in isolation there is sight, and therefore 
knowledge. The proverb about not being able 
to see the wood for the trees is just as true the 
other way round; what also happens in life is 
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that we often cannot see the individual tree 
because of the crowding blur of the woods. 
The desert reverses this process, and shows us 
a single tiny plant in startling, filigree clarity, 
complete with its absolutely accurate shadow. 
Sometimes all truth shone vivid as a mirage 
In that thin air—and like a mirage vanished 
Upon approach. In that wide loneliness 
Grew here and there some minute flower or 
herb 
Whose detail, being all, was close to know- 
ledge. 


It was quite inescapable, this identity shout- 
ing through the silence. 


Tobruk way were the graves. Not many, 

As numbers go, as casualties in war, 
Though in the isolating moon they seemed 
Milestones over the world, and in the sunlight 
Their identities oppressed, as all things did 
In that meticulous, vivisecting light. 


In this absolute isolation there is, paradoxi- 
cally, a kind of flux, a sort of fixation of time. 
All time is of one texture; past, present, future, 
are one dimension; the years, like the dunes, 
shift continuously and imperceptibly over and 
under one another, and resolve themselves 
endlessly into one another’s shapes. And per- 
haps the only way to express in poetry this 
paradox of separate and vivid identity being 
most apparent in its very assimilation into a 
ubiquitous, annihilating element is the oblique 
way; awareness of it comes insidiously through 
again and again in modern desert poetry, but 
almost always the reference is oblique, implicit 
rather than explicit. 

In Terence Tiller’s Desert, for instance, it is 
an image: 

. . . bleak, old-virgin land 

dreaming of children—tree, and hearth, and 

jet 
of the tame shadowed fountain—casts them 
out 
like a nun’s dream of man... . 


In Hamish Hamilton’s powerful Elegies for the 
Dead in Cyrenaica it obtrudes like a strange and 
timeless ghost: 


And the track leads them forward 
hard by salt-lake and standing stone 
blind as the cyclops. 


While keeping the same pace 
neither slower nor faster 

but as yet out of sight 
behind plateau and escarpment 


is history the doppelgaenger 
running to meet them. 


Juan Almendro’s Western Desert is an im- 
passioned personification: 


They have lanced my quietude, 

they have raped my repose, they 
whom I held in life, or in death 

have become grafted into my flesh, 
forced within me by war’s compulsion. 


There were conquerors came to be con- 
quered, 
bruising my greatness with fists 
puny as souls, till I struck. Untold, 
untraceable, are they lying within 
my apron folds... 
. would weep, 
but my tears are sand, and camel-thorn 
my unalluring finery. .. . 
Only the evening is my darling, 
since I must cling to shadows... 
Away vandals; that I might be again 
elastic expanse of unfertile plain, 
writhing under the sun’s fierce lashing; 
sighing harmoniously with the soft caress 
of my lover’s negroid hands; kissing the 
moon. 


And another poet’s Focus drowns in its own 
subjectivity even while seeking to define: 


Here is a silence that 
Sooner or late 

Must form the word 
From every world, 

A silence that must tell 
Eternity, 

The way this desert shell 
Betrays a vanished sea. 


Here in the sun’s 

Perpetual afternoon 

The lizard on the stone 
Warms its primordial bone 
Grown fossil there; there, too, 
Entombed are flowers 
Drowned in the transient dew 
Of earlier hours. 
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The chameleon assumes 
The dragonhood of dreams, 
The pterodactyl dyes 

The wings of butterflies, 
And from the unsprung root 
Of trees unstirred 

Decays unfashioned fruit, 
Falls fabulous bird. 


Here bright eye gazes on 

Its owner’s skeleton, 

Here time and space have caught 

The tangent of a thought, 

Here in the silence blows 

Across the blue 

The indestructible rose 

Which never grew. 
In none of these poems is the essence of the 
desert defined; but in all of them some part of 
it is distilled. Undoubtedly, i in the more recent 
poetry about it, there is more of the sting of 
realistic experience and less of the romantic 
escape; but in spite of the realism it remains 
romantic, and the keynote is still struck by 
Flecker: 


God be thy guide from camp to camp: God 
be thy shade from well to well; 

God grant beneath the desert stars thou hear 
the Prophet’s camel bell. : 


We did, in a sense, go from camp to camp, 
from well to well, and there was something 
that we heard under the desert stars. It may 
be, after all, that it was only silence; but sheer 
silence is unacceptable to the human mind, 
because it is too unflattering; and so, ever 
since, we have been trying to discover what 
Oracle spoke from the centre of that silence, 
and what it was that the Oracle said to us. 
‘What Gods?’ inquires Roy Fuller, who has 
also heard that timeless silence: 


What Gods did you expect to find here, with 

what healing powers? What subtle ways of 
life? 

No, there is nothing but the forms and 
colours, 

And the emotion brought from a world 
already 

Dying of what starts to infect the hills. 


When Your Turn Comes 


HEN your turn comes, and you too grow forgetful, 
And limbs that now are nimble creak and drag 
And rheumatism racks and makes you fretful, 
And one by one Death brings your friends to bag; 
When winter’s onset daunts and leaves you ailing, 
Nor fire avails to keep at bay the cold, 
And eye and ear and heart and hand are failing .. . 


When you are old. . . 


And some impatient youngster, all too plainly, 

Implies that you’re no longer worth your keep 

And it is time you were dispatched—humanely— 
Down to the knacker’s yard and put to sleep; 

Will you perceive, too late, your own youth’s blindness 
—Recalling how you likewise, times untold, 

Showed to the aged something less than kindness— 


When you are old? 


JOHN BLANFORD 


27 
Elegy to the Moth 


eee grass fronds bend in beauty to the breeze, 
Which wafts hay-scented fragrance on the air; 
While clouds of moths arise upon the leas, 


From daylight’s sleep awaked, night’s joys to share. 


In sunset’s faintest glow they palely shine, 

So frail and light they hover o’er the field, 
And whirl and twist in dancing measure fine, 
In joyous ballet they to rhythm yield. 


Nocturnal children, how they rise and play! 
They swoop and turn, and pirouette with grace, 
Then meet and part all in a flurry gay,— 

A fairy concourse, not an insect race. 


O’erhead the swifts are circling round the trees, 
They gladly reap the harvest of the air, 

And join the swirling dance above the leas,— 
Courtship and sudden death enacted there. 


Ye countless moths that fly by night and day,— 
The chalkland blues,—fairies if such there be, 
The great hawk-moth, a honey-sucker gay, 
Like jewelled humming-bird to hear and see; 


And you, who fret the garment to our ruth, 

O, enemy of man, you still are here; 

A million years you have held sway, in truth,— 
You are the thwarter, we it is who fear. 


In silv’ry garb you flit, befitting night, 
Emblem of waste, or inner canker sore. 

So strange and sad this fatal lure of light;— 
Then do we hate, or pity thee the more? 


As venturesome as any mariner, 

Who sees the eldorado of his dreams, 

You enter swiftly, confident and sure, 

And haste to greet your sun,—or so it seems! 


Around the globe you fly, then seek to flee, 
But down you fall, the joy of life all spent; 


Your wings move once, and you have ceased to be, 
Adventure ended in bewilderment. 


G. E. B. McWILLIAM 
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FACING THE FIFTIES IN OUR THEATRE 
By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Come now, let us not be disheartened! Let us 
face the fifties with a stride and a song! As a 
matter of fact, those of us whose memory goes 
back well before the turn of the century can 
s2y with all sincerity that there has not been a 
decade within recollection which has opened 
with such cheery promise. The nineties, of 
which everybody talks, were, of course, a 
period of remarkable progress, but at the 
opening of their first year there was nothing 
much to justify excited prophecy. Irving and 
Ellen Terry were not celebrating any imme- 
diate triumphs at the Lyceum. The revival of 
that old Adelphi melodrama, The Dead Heart, 
was the event of the year in Wellington Street. 
This prompted Ellen Terry to write: ‘Here I 
was, in the very noonday of life, fresh from 
Lady Macbeth, and still young enough to play 
Rosalind, suddenly called upon to play a 
rather uninteresting mother!’ Her longing to 
appear as Rosalind—and what an ideal Rosa- 
lind she would have made!—was never to be 
fulfilled, just because Irving could not make 
up his mind whether to attempt Orlando or 
to be a probably excellent ‘melancholy Jaques’. 

No great British dramatist was to be claimed 
in 1890. Pinero had written successful farces, 
like Dandy Dick for Mrs. John Wood, and that 
charming little sentimental comedy, Sweet 
Lavender, but The Second Mrs. Tanqueray was 
three years ahead. Henry Arthur Jones was 
just the efficient melodramatist of The Silver 
King and The Middleman. Tree, still an addict 
of melodrama, was making a big success in 
The Man’s Shadow at the Haymarket. A long 
time was to pass before he crossed the road to 
Her Majesty’s. Alexander had not yet entered 
management at the St. James’s—he was having 
fun in Dr. Bill at the Avenue. Shaw was still 
a music critic and Fabian essayist. It was four 
years before anyone was to hear of him as a 
dramatist with the production of Arms and the 
Man. Beneath an uninspiring surface of melo- 
drama, farce, and adaptations from the French, 
there were, of course, obscure happenings. My 
old friend, William Poel, was going ahead in 


odd corners with the still-existing Shakespeare 
Reading Society. His First Quarto Hamlet had 
already been seen at St. George’s Hall in 1881, 
with Helen Maude (the future Lady Tree) as 
Ophelia—spelt Ofelia. Ibsen’s A Doll’s House 
had already been translated by William Archer. 
Indeed, it had been played at the now-vanished 
Novelty, in Great Queen Street, with Janet 
Achurch as Norah, before eager intellectuals, 
including Shaw, whose Quintessence of Ibsenism 
was to appear a year later. But the great 
public knew nothing of all this. To them the 
theatre was just carrying on. The building up 
of the Irving tradition at the Lyceum was the 
last thing that happened. Old critics were 
still talking of Phelps. In the country the 
touring system still offered complete content- 
ment—there were no cinemas to supply a 
challenge. Few recognized the incalculable 
importance of the Benson company, which had 
just given its first London performance at the 
old Globe, with Stephen Phillips as the Ghost 
in Hamlet, and of Ben Greet’s ‘pastoral’ tours. 
The attention of the Universities to drama— 
notably the founding of the O.U.D.S. at 
Oxford—was vital, and schools like Sarah 
Thorne’s at Margate were doing a great work. 
They were bringing a new and higher class 
into the acting profession followed naturally 
and seriously, not just as an accidental adven- 
ture. The arrival of such recruits as Arthur 
Bourchier and Violet and Irene Vanbrugh 
meant more than anything of which the critics 
and public of the time were conscious. So it 
came about that, for all their unpromising 
start, the nineties were to prove an epoch of 
advance to which we all look back, marked 
as it was by the coming of Shaw and Wilde 
and Barrie and the establishment of half a 
dozen actor-managers with ambitions deserv- 
ing of respect and the means to fulfil them. 
With the arrival of 1900 we were facing, it 
is needless to recall, the first of those wars 
which have undoubtedly interfered with peace- 
ful arts. The great war-plays—from the Persae 
of Aeschylus to Journey’s End—have all been 
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reminiscent. We are still waiting for anything 
like an adequate treatment of World War II 
upon the stage. The death of Queen Victoria 
handed us on to the Edwardian period, with 
its outburst of gaiety and of a delight in the 
frankly trivial. Then more wars and more 
wars! The wonder to me is that our theatre 
during this past half-century has done as well 
as it has. I cannot pretend that it has fulfilled 
the dreams I had when, in defiance of editorial 
advice, I decided to devote my life to its service 
in criticism. No one, it has to be admitted, has 
inspired the imagination as Irving and Ellen 
Terry managed to do. Still, our stage has kept 
alive amidst all sorts of rivalry, with a deeper 
and keener enthusiasm than ever on the part 
both of the public and of the profession. This 
is shown not only by crowded houses and fine 
performances in town, but all over the country 
—with its 200 repertory theatres. And now 


the fifties are with us already. It is up to us to: 


help them to be a great creative time. 
Certainly, as I have already suggested, the 
opening of the present season has been astonish- 
ingly hopeful. In the midst of January chills, 
and long before pantomime had lapsed, we 
had a week of what were—say what one will 
—memorable events. While The Lady’s not for 
Burning was still running at the Globe, we had 
two other free-verse fantasies by Christopher 
Fry—a delightful little miracle-play, The Boy 
with the Cart, at the Lyric, Hammersmith, and 
the much more ambitious Venus Observed, with 
the production of which Sir Laurence Olivier 
celebrated his arrival as an established actor- 
manager at the St. James’s. In a curious way 
Sir Laurence has registered at once a challenge 
to the future and a reminder of those very 
nineties we have been recalling. It was in 1891 
that Sir George Alexander started his im- 
mensely fruitful management in this very 
theatre, as I can well remember, for I was 
there. To be sure, the ‘little parish’ is not 
quite what it was; but it has been pleasant to 
see distinguished folk gathering once again in 
evening dress and trying to give a little touch 
of the old social glamour to a King Street 
premiére. As it happens, the very play Sir 
Laurence has chosen recalls in its theme one 
of Alexander’s earliest productions—Henry 
Arthur Jones’s The Masqueraders. This, like 
Venus Observed, dealt with the love-affairs of an 


astronomer. I can still hear Alexander as 
David Remon, the sky-gazing hero, proclaim- 
ing his belief that there was ‘a little star in 
Andromeda where everything is real’. In 
Jones’s play David’s addiction to the telescope 
caused trouble with the lady of his choice, 
played by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. In Christo- 
pher Fry’s Venus Observed the Duke of Altair, in 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s person, cannot get one 
of his four lady-devotees to take a real interest 
in the study of the planets. One of them is so 
bored that she sets fire to the observatory 
and to the house as well! By way of consola- 
tion the duke proposes to marry her, leaving 
a younger rival, with whom he had been 
carrying on, to his son. Frankly, I found Venus 
Observed rather over-worded, with lengths of 
clever but laboured talk, including an occa- 
sional rhyme, but not adding anything very 
new to a familiar subject. Still, there is quite a 
deal of fine writing—suggesting sometimes a 
pillaged dictionary rather than the natural 
utterance of thecharacterconcerned. Asentence 
of record length is claimed for the youngest 
temptress in her love-scene. This is a ‘record’ 
to be registered, but its dramatic value remains 
in doubt. Sir Laurence plays the duke grace- 
fully and intelligently; Valerie Taylor and 
Heather Stannard, who certainly does credit 
to Windsor Repertory in charm and spirit, 
are especially memorable among the ladies 
concerned. 

In face of all the homage paid to Christopher 
Fry’s satiric fantasy, I have personally to con- 
fess that I much preferred his miracle-play, 
The Boy with the Cart, written some years ago. 
I found a sincerity and beauty about this to 
some extent lacking in the Duke of Altair’s 
adventures. It deals with the story of St. 
Cuthman, the shepherd-boy of the ninth cen- 
tury, still commemorated by a stone in the 


’ beautiful Norman church at Steyning. This is 


a far finer church than its Saxon predecessor, 
which Cuthman is believed to have built, in 
defiance of some villagers but with the help 
of others. The idea of a shepherd-lad starting 
to build a church is lovely in itself. Mr. Fry 
adds the suggestion that St. Cuthman came 
from Cornwall, bringing his mother in a hand- 
cart. The fact that this little play is done in 
modern dress and modern language, yet always 
remains true to the fancy that it all happened 
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long ago, adds a charm of its own. It sets one 
wondering whether any boy—shepherd or no 
—would dream of building a church nowadays. 
How many would do anything but follow the 
selfish and materialistic purposes encouraged 
by the social world of our time? On the other 
hand we get the suggestion that Cuthman 
probably met with much the same reception 
from his companions as he would in this year 
of grace. They laughed at him and fought him, 
but he went on. With it all the simple truth 
remains that in every town and village of 
England a church was begun by somebody at 
some ti ibly in the face of just such 
hostility and ridicule as Cuthman met with— 
and became ultimately as irreplaceable as 
Steyning church is to-day. The writing of The 
Boy with the Cart all through is much more 
simple and apparently sincere than that of 
Christopher Fry’s other work. It is full, none 
the less, of fancy and charm. The acting of 
Mary Jerrold as mother was exquisite. She just 
accepted Cuthman’s visions, never pretending 
to inspire them, but did so with loving courage 
and content. One felt that she was everybody’s 
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mother. Richard Burton as Cuthman himself, 
and the whole company, with John Gielgud 
as producer, were just in the right spirit. 

Another important event of the early days 
of the year was the presenting at the New of 
The Miser, Miles Malleson’s free adaptation of 
Moliére’s L’Avare, still in Louis XIV costume 
but with the servants talking up-to-date Cock- 
ney. After all, where these primal themes of 
human greed and young love are concerned, 
time hardly counts. Moliére’s own masterpiece 
was, one must always remember, itself adapted 
from Plautus’s Aulularia and that again from 
some unknown old Greek farce. Anyhow, this 
adaptation, produced by Tyrone Guthrie, is 
admirable fun. The touch of sympathy claimed 
by Mr. Malleson for his immensely vigorous 
Harpagon is true to Moliére’s play, which 
Goethe referred to as a ‘sublime tragedy’. One 
need not go so far as that; but one can under- 
stand what he meant. Much praise is due, by 
the way, to Angela Baddeley for her astonish- 
ing performance in the broad-comedy part of 
Frosine, to Diana Churchill as Elise, and to the 
Old Vic company generally. 


Eclogue 


PRING came without a flourish, seeping 

rather than spurting through the snug, smug earth; 
sheep shed their lambs dispassionately, 
flower-eyed, fawn-footed as usual, leaping 


from a strong sense of duty, as it seemed: 
sky-dipped thrush eggs clustered in their mud-cup, 
hot with life, burst at a prearranged date. 

There was no drama about it; things dreamed 


and woke up refreshed, and then became: 

leaved and budded, birthed and feathered and fed. 
No sudden up-surge of becoming; 

yet it was very lovely just the same. 


RAYMOND GARLICK 
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Robert Henryson. By W. STEARNS. 
Columbia University Press, London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege, 1949. 205. 

A full-length study of Henryson has been 
long wanted. The versatility of the poet’s 
genius, the combination of Scots raciness and 
Chaucerian tradition, the narrative immediacy 
of his work, though generally acclaimed, have 
never been fully discussed. Professor Stearns’s 
study goes part of the way to remedy this omis- 
sion. He has little new to add to our scanty 
knowledge of the poet’s life, but he uses the 
Fables admirably to illustrate Henryson’s atti- 
tude to the religious, political, social, and 
economic problems of fifteenth-century Scot- 
land. The transition from feudalism to mer- 
cantilism, the rapacity of the nobles and the 
sufferings of the country-folk implied in this 
transition are shown as giving the Fables that 
extraordinarily humane and compassionate 
character which entitles Professor Stearns to 
see them as the work of a man with strong 
feelings for the sturdy Scottish peasantry of his 
day, a man in this respect not unlike the Burns 
of the Jolly Beggars or the Holy Fair. The cor- 
ruption of Scottish law, both secular and 
canonical, the general growth of acquisitive- 
ness, can be seen through the thin veil of 
Aesopian fable, and under Professor Stearns’s 
analysis the Two Mice become the embodi- 
ments of the social changes of the time. , 

Professor Stearns’s study is almost exclu- 
sively occupied with the Fables and the Testa- 
ment of Cresseid; only passing references are 
made to Orpheus and Eurydice and Robene and 
Makyne, both deserving of fuller treatment. 
The discussion of the Testament contains sections 
on ‘The Planet Portraits’, “The Meeting of the 
Lovers’, and a general chapter on ‘Henryson 
and Chaucer’. We learn, with a wealth of 
really fascinating material, that the portraits 
of the planets are in the orthodox line of 
medieval astrological tradition, and Professor 
Stearns solves the knotty problem of Henry- 
son’s names for the Horses of the Sun by un- 
ravelling two strands of medieval tradition 
about these names. The memorable meeting of 
the lovers is shown, for the first time, as deriv- 
ing from Aristotelian psychology. Troilus, mis- 
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led by the trifling resemblance between the 
expression in the leper-woman’s eye and the 
picture of Cresseid in his memory, undergoes a 
‘spontaneous process of recollection whereby 
the leper recalls to Troilus the “sweet visage and 
amorous blenking” of fair Cresseid . . . the 
actual object of his sight is blotted out by the 
image of his beloved, and Troilus thinks for a 
moment that he actually sees his fair Cresseid. 
A moment later he comes to his senses and 
rides on.’ 

Professor Stearns is at his best when he tracks 
down problems of this kind. His chapter on 
‘Henryson and Chaucer’ does not reveal powers 
of appreciation on the linguistic side: nothing 
is said to interest the reader in Henryson’s 
mastery of the rime-royal stanza or in his style, 
which combines homeliness and high rhetoric 
in a very different way from that of Chaucer. 
In dealing with the Fables, Professor Stearns has 
similarly little to say about their extraordinarily 
formal craftsmanship: the racy colloquialism, 
the careful imitation of speech rhythms in these 
poems, which never degenerates into verbosity 
or loses poetic poise, give them a very high rank 
in the great colloquial tradition of our poetry. 
Similarly, the ironical twist given by Henryson, 
as by Chaucer, to rhetorical tradition was worth 
some comment. The address of the cock to the 
precious jasper stone, which he finds in an ash- 
heap and which he epitomizes in reverent 
terms, is not humorous only on the level of 
social satire, as Professor Stearns seems to 
think, it is equally so on the level of literary 
debunking of high rhetoric; thus, the tone of 
Troilus’s perfectly serious address to Criseyde’s 
deserted house in Chaucer’s fifth book seems 
ridiculed by Henryson in this context. (Note the 
reference to the crown in both passages.) In 
fact the blending of perfectly serious aureate 
passages, of rhetorical passages with equally 
obvious ironical intention, and of conversa- 
tional passages of consummate ease, gives to 
Henryson’s work its special flavour; the com- 
plex Latinisms of Middle Scots (‘celsitude’, 
‘intruse’) side by side with its downright, tangy 
Anglo-Saxon terms are another aspect of the 
individual poetic contribution of Henryson 
and his followers which Professor Stearns has 
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overlooked. He has read Henryson as a scholar 
and medievalist, but not equally in the way in 
which Chaucer and Henryson ought also to 
be read: as poets, for enjoyment. The scholarly 
accuracy of his investigations and the lucidity 
of his account make this omission less serious, 
and one is grateful for a great deal of valuable 

JOHN E. HOUSMAN 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated and Other Essays. By 

Hotson. Rupert Hart-Davis. 21s. 

net. 

A new book by the author of The Death of Mar- 
lowe and Shakespeare versus Shallow is an exciting 
event. Thus the claim on the jacket of Dr. Hot- 
son’s latest volume that he had ‘conclusively 
established the year in which Shakespeare 
wrote his Sonnets’ aroused an expectation that 
our leading literary detective had discovered 
some fresh document settling this problem be- 
yond doubt. But this is not the case. What we 
find instead is a brilliant conjecture—original 
and stimulating, but not decisive. 

The basis of Dr. Hotson’s revolutionary 
theory of the date of the sonnets is his reinter- 
pretation of the enigmatic line in Sonnet 107: 

The mortall Moone hath her eclipse indur’d, 


This has usually been supposed to refer to 
Queen Elizabeth, the eclipse being either some 
crisis in her life, or her death. Dr. Hotson, on 
the other hand, sees in it an allusion to the de- 
feat of the Armada, which, as he shows by a 
number of contemporary quotations, was ar- 
ranged for attack in the shape of a crescent 
moon. But what lends the chief support to Dr. 
Hotson’s interpretation is that Shakespeare 
(as he points out) appears to use the same im- 
age in Antony and Cleopatra, m. xiii, of the 
Egyptian fleet at Actium. Antony exclaims: 

Alacke, our Terrene Moone is now Eclipst, 
where ‘Terrene’, as also used by Marlowe, 
seems to mean ‘Mediterranean’. 

Dr. Hotson seeks further to fortify his theory 
by finding a topical allusion in the opening 
lines of Sonnet 123: 

No! Time, thou shalt not boast that I doe 

change; 

The pyramyds buylt vp with newer might 

To me are nothing nouell, nothing strange, 

They are but dressings of a former sight. 


In Elizabethan English ‘pyramid’ was often 
used for ‘obelisk’, and Dr. Hotson claims that 
the lines refer to the obelisks in Rome, broken 
or buried underground, which Pope Sixtus V 
between 1586 and 1589 caused to be excavated 
and re-erected. 

The third topical identification, in Sonnet 

124, of ‘the childe of state’, who falls “Vnder the 
blow of thralled discontent’, with Henri III of 
France, assassinated in May 1589, has a vaguer 
basis. 
As the three above sonnets come towards the 
end of the chief series addressed to a man, 
Dr. Hotson concludes that the main body of 
the sonnets were written by 1589 (nine years 
before they are first mentioned by Francis 
Meres) when Shakespeare was twenty-five years 
of age. But such a date has to contend against 
a number of obstacles. Could Shakespeare in 
the dedication of Venus and Adonis have called 
it ‘the first heir of my invention’ in 1593, had 
he four years previously written over 120 son- 
nets? And are not these sonnets for the most 
part more mature in style and thought than 
‘the first heir’ and its successor, Lucrece? 

Moreover, even allowing for the different 
estimates of age in the Elizabethan and present 
eras, the writer of the sonnets does not give the 
impression of being a very young man. In 
Sonnet 66 he enumerates the worldly evils he has 
encountered and exclaims, “Tired with all these 
for restful death I cry’, and in Sonnet 71 he 
speaks of the sullen bell warning ‘that I am 
fled From this vile world’. In Sonnets 110 and 
111 he utters the lament of a wearied actor in a 
touring company: 

Alas! ’tis true I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view. 


He accuses Fortune, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners 
breeds. 


Thence comes it that my name receives a 
brand. 


Whether the rival poet who came between him | 


and his friend was (as I believe) Chapman or 
another, this could not well have happened 
before 1589. And in Sonnet 104 he tells that 
three years had passed between his first meet- 
ing with ‘Will’ and their reconciliation. Of 
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course, Dr. Hotson’s dating puts both South- 
ampton and Herbert out of court as the friend, 
and opens up a new avenue of speculation for 
Dr. Hotson to explore. But so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would have been more favourably 
inclined to his interpretations of ‘the mortall 
moone’ and the ‘pyramyds’ had he not tied them 
up with the year 1589. Why could not Shake- 
speare have alluded to the marvellous triumph 
over the Armada any time within the next de- 
cade, as a poet of to-day might still celebrate 
the similar well-nigh miracle of the Battle of 
Britain in 1940? 

It will be unfortunate if the prominence given 
to the dating problem prevents justice being 
done to the other essays in the volume. Most 
of them have appeared in periodicals, but here 
collected they bring before us the figure of Dr. 
Hotson, hot-foot and lynx-eyed, hurrying from 
the Public Record Office to the British Museum 
MSS. Room, or the Guild Hall Library, or the 
Vintners’ Company, in search of his quarry. 
Whether or not (and I am sceptical) Love’s 
Labour’s Won is Troilus and Cressida, the essay 
brings Shakespeare into relation with the 
Middle Temple, and supplies a new reference 
to him and Marston in an edict issued in 
connexion with the Inn’s Masque, The Prince 
D’ Amour. The analysis of ‘Ancient Pistol’ helps 
us to understand why his name is ‘billed’ with 
that of Falstaff on the title-pages of Henry IV, 
Part II, and The Merry Wives, and with the 
King himself on that of Henry V. 

But for Hotson in excelsis I would choose 
‘Shakespeare and Mine Host of the Mermaid’. 
He starts from the signatures of William John- 
son, citizen and vintner of London, as one of 
the dramatist’s trustees on the purchase deed of 
his Blackfriars house on 10 March 1613, and 
the mortgage the next day. Then he finds in 
the P.R.O. the record of a case in which Wil- 
liam Williamson, the host of the Mermaid 
Tavern, is one of the defendants, and among 
the witnesses is his servant, William Johnson, 
aged twenty-five. Further search in Chancery 
discloses a deposition of 25 October 1614, of 
William Johnson of Bread St. (site of the Mer- 
maid), vintner, with a signature exactly like that 
on Shakespeare’s 1613 deed. Finally, the regis- 
ters of the Vintners’ Company show that 
Johnson enrolled his first apprentices in May 
1603, the year in which he presumably suc- 


ceeded Williamson, to whom in February 1605 
he undertook to pay a large sum for the pur- 
chase of the tavern lease. Thus for the first 
time there is contemporary evidence of a con- 
nexion between Shakespeare and the Mer- 
maid, 

The limits of a review in English do not allow 
me to refer in similar detail to the equally 
happy results of Dr. Hotson’s detective in-° 
vestigations concerning two other friends and 
trustees of Shakespeare, both north-country- 
men, John Jackson and Thomas Savage. What 
light, too, is thrown upon night-life in Eliza- 
bethan London by the affray between the in- 
toxicated gallants, the ‘roaring boys’ sallying 
from the Mermaid, and the City Watch, though 
it had not the fatal result of the duel in which 
John Day, presumably the playwright, killed 
with a rapier Henry Porter, of the same pro- 
fession. And how ironic is the contrast between 
the maniac William Renoldes, who first men- 
tions Venus and Adonis on 21 September 1593, 
and the Earl of Essex, who makes the earliest 
joking allusion to Falstaff in February 1598. 
We close the book expectant of new discoveries 
now that Dr. Hotson is once more back in 
England. FREDERICK 8, BOAS 


Selected Lyrics and Satires of Fohn Wilmot, second 
Earl of Rochester. Edited with an introduction 
by Ronatp Duncan. Forge Press, 1948. 
7s. 6d. net. 

There has been a conspiracy of silence about 
Rochester as there was formerly about Skelton. 
A few of his lyrics are in all the anthologies, 
but his works are inaccessible to all except 
those who have several pounds to spend on 
rare editions or who have the run of one of the 
great libraries. His reputation as a poet has 
suffered from the fact that for over two centuries 
he has been the victim of the pornographers 
and the gossip-mongers. The legend of ‘the 
leading libertine of the gay court of Charles IT’ 
has had a serious effect not merely on his 
reputation but even on the text of his works. 
The only authentic edition of his works pub- 
lished in the seventeenth century was the 
volume edited by Thomas Rymer in 1691 
(reprinted in 1696 and 1700), which was 
admittedly a selection. In 1680, the year of 
his death, the first of the pirated editions 
of his poems appeared, containing a farrago of 
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nittneale works with much dull, obscene dog- 
gerel by other writers. Successors to this dis- 
honest edition appeared throughout the 
eighteenth century containing more poems 
that are certainly authentic, mixed with 
quantities of indecent material fathered upon 
him by incompetent or unscrupulous editors, 
and there is reason to believe that the 
texts of even the authentic poems was some- 
times tampered with. The éditions de luxe of 
John Hayward (1926) and Quilter Johns (1934) 
are not very satisfactory and have long been 
out of print. A new complete edition is needed, 
but the establishment of a trustworthy text and 
canon is a task which presents very great 
difficulties. The next best thing to a complete 
edition is a good selection, and this has now 
been provided in the form of a very pleasantly 
produced volume edited by Mr. Ronald 
Duncan. The selection includes most of 
Rochester’s best lyrics, an excellent selection 
of his powerful, mordant satires, some of those 

of sexual experience which, as Mr. 
Duncan rightly points out, are much more 
truly decent than many of the inanities of 
nineteenth-century love-poetry. Here the reader 
will find that splendidly vigorous satiric mono- 
logue The Maimed Debauchee praised by Charles 
Whibley for its ‘heroic irony’, and the tre- 
mendous Satire against Mankind which Tenny- 
son used to declaim with ‘an almost terrible 


force’: 


Then old Age and Experience hand in hand 
Lead him to death and make him under- 
stand, 
After a search so painful and so long, 
That all his life he has been in the wrong: 
Huddled in dirt this reasoning Engine lies 
Who was so Proud, so Witty and so Wise. 
Here too are those sparkling, tender yet un- 
sentimental lyrics, the nearest approach in 
English, perhaps, to the songs of Heine and 
Burns: 
‘When on those lovely Looks I gaze 
To see a Wretch pursuing, 
In raptures of a blest Amaze 
His pleasing happy Ruin 
- *Tis not for pity that I move; 
His Fate is too aspiring 
Whose Heart broke with a load of love, 


Dies wishing and admiring. 


Only a pedant will quarrel with Mr. Duncan 
for including a few poems of doubtful authen- 
ticity. His introduction is a spirited and read- 
able essay, the work of a true poet writing 
about a fellow craftsman with a fine gusto and 
relish. In it he very truly remarks that ‘there 
are too many books about poetry, yet half our 
poets are out of print’. He and his publisher 
have performed a really useful public service 
by getting into print at a reasonable price 
some of the best works of a great English poet 
who has been ignored for too long, and whose 
work, as Mr. Duncan suggests in his Intro- 
duction, still has valuable lessons for writers 
of the twentieth century. V. DE S. PINTO 


New Light on Pope, with some Additions to his 
Poetry hitherto unknown. By NorMAN AULT. 
Methuen. 30s. 

There was recently exhibited in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum a bust of Alexander Pope 
which must have puzzled many people ac- 
customed to think of him as the Wicked Wasp 
of Lady Mary’s too-famous gibe. Most of his 
more familiar portraits hold more than a hint 
of waspishness; but here was a different Pope, 
vulnerable, unhappy, almost appealing. This 
is the Pope whom we meet in the book to 
which Mr. Norman Ault has devoted twenty 
years of faithful though not continuous research. 

Few poets so well known through their works 
are yet so imperfectly revealed in them. Only 
now are we able to peep behind the mask, and 
get a fleeting glimpse of the man who has 
eluded us so long. From private collections, 
family archives, and world-renowned libraries 
a great mass of new material has been gathered 
—new identifications, new evidence as to his 
dealings with both friends (including his dogs) 
and foes, a new answer to the charge that he 
‘manufactured a fictitious correspondence’, and 
newly proffered solutions of certain problems 
which have baffled scholarship ever since his 
poor atomy of a body was laid to rest among 
the lilacs at Twickenham. 

A fascinating chapter on ‘Mr. Alexander 
Pope, Painter’, illustrates not only his study 
and achievement in the painter’s craft but also 
the way in which that study influenced him 
in the exercise of his own. The analysis of the 
use of colour-words from Shakespeare to Pope 
shows, among other things, that whereas there 
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is in A Midsummer Night’s Dream one colour- 
word to every forty-seven lines, in Windsor 
Forest the ratio is one to every seven; and from 
the tabulated columns headed ‘Pope’s Palette’ 
we perceive that red and brown and their 
synonyms were the most in favour with him, 
purple and blue the least. 

It cannot be said that any of the un- 
acknowledged offspring now definitely fathered 
upon Pope is of outstanding merit, but many 
of these ‘pieces’ are so characteristic of the age 
that the student of Augustan literature would 
be unwise to overlook them. Though none of 
the New Light falls upon the part played by 
John, Lord Hervey, in the quarrel with Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu, it seems a little 
curious that he should not be mentioned in 
her section of the biographical appendix: and 
surely ‘S—z’ in the Court Ballad indicates Molly 
Lepell, whose nickname among the maids-of- 
honour was ‘Schatz’? She is also a possible 
candidate for identification with the ‘Cloe’ 
of Pope’s Character; Sir Charles Hanbury- 
Williams’s description of her tallies at almost 
every point, with this unflattering picture, and 
supporting evidence may be found in Rowe’s 
poem, which begins, 

I counted o’er the long, long score 
Of laughing Chloe’s lovers. 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


The Last Attachment. The Story of Byron and 
Teresa Guiccioli. By Ir1s Orico. Jonathan 
Cape and John Murray. 25s. net. 

The Marchesa Origo has written one of the 
best of all books on Byron. It tells of the four- 
year liaison with the Contessa Teresa Guiccioli, 
and is based on a most thorough collation of 
unpublished material, including the letters of 
Byron (the Italian text in an appendix) and 
Teresa, diaries, journals, and Vatican docu- 
ments. While the weaknesses, faults, and vanity 
of both parties are never glossed over, the 
whole presents a revaluation of their relation- 
ship that is likely to prove definitive. 

For although it has long been conceded that 
Teresa gave him back his self-respect after his 
Venetian debaucheries, and was a steadying 
influence on his life, her complete disinterested- 
ness, diversity of character, and single-minded 
devotion, attachante et attachée, have never been 


fully appreciated. And Byron’s love for her, 
too, has been too readily impugned, and the 
degree of his involvement in the Carbonari 
movement never properly understood. For the 
first time also we are given the not altogether 
pleasing portrait of Byron now ‘inoculated into 
a family’—Italianized. 

Teresa is revealed as, in some ways, ‘like 
Caroline Lamb and Augusta—a silly woman; 
but . . . not a stupid one’; and having ‘all the 
strength of a one-track mind’. Yet she was a 
woman of real cultivation and talent, intelligent 
but not subtle, with a .naive, animal-like 
vitality that Byron found very attractive. And 
even in the face of his own flippant and selfish 
letters to his friends concerning her, she was 
sure she knew the truth about Byron; and when 
she was dead that truth would be told. ‘What- 
ever the consequences may be to my reputation 
is unimportant’, she wrote thirty-four years 
after the poet’s death, ‘so long as none of the 
documents and letters are lost, which can reveal 
in its true light the great and kind heart of 
Lord Byron.’ That is courage and loyalty of a 
high order. ‘Of all the women who loved him, 
including Augusta’, adds the Marchesa, ‘she 
alone stood up for him to the end.’ 

How far—and for how long—did Byron 
reciprocate this devoted passion? The sceptics 
who have averred that it was from the first a 
half-hearted relationship are confounded. Three 
weeks after their first meeting Byron was writing: 

‘I assure you you shall be my last Passion. 

I may well hope not to fall in love again, now 

that everything has become indifferent to 

me. Before I knew you—I felt an interest in 
many women, but never in one only. Now 

I love you, there is no other woman in the 

world for me’. 


And his daily letters to her at Ravenna show 
him ‘completely absorbed’. 

For the restless, tormented spirit that was 
Byron there were to come times when, as at 
La Mira, he became bored; when his mind 
wandered to South American and other pro- 
jects, and ‘the evenings are longer than the 
nights’. But it was less a revolt against Teresa 
than against what he felt to be the essential 
ignobleness of his way of living. To Murray he 
wrote in 1819: 


‘I feel—and I feel it bitterly—that a man 
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should not consume his life at the side, and 

on the bosom of a woman, and a stranger; 

that even the recompense, and it is much, 
is not enough, and that this Cicisbean 
existence is to be condemned. 

But I have neither the strength of mind 
to break my chain, nor the insensibility 
which would deaden its weight.’ 

Yet by the following year, when Teresa’s 
rupture with Guiccioli is absolute, he could 
affirm ‘He may abandon you, but I never 
shall’, and sign himself her husband. Teresa 
had won. When finally, from a mixture of 
motives it is still not possible fully to unravel, 
Byron left her for Greece—and death—he 
could not bring himself to break the news to 
her, but left it to her brother. And of those 
flat, unrevelatory letters of his from Greece 
itself—the Marchesa finds their keynote not in 
a growing indifference but in an increasing 
conjugality! 

The evidence as to whether, by then, ‘love 
had turned to kindliness’ may still be inter- 
preted in various ways. The great value of this 
book, however, is that, for the first time, it 
marshals such evidence in sufficient quantity 
for a valid judgement to be made. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


Alfred Tennyson. By his grandson, CHARLES 
Tennyson. Macmillan, 1949. 30s. net. 
There have always been obstacles to the bio- 

graphical study of Tennyson. The case for 

direct approach through the poetry alone has 
been supported by the poet himself in what his 
grandson calls ‘his so often and so strongly 
expressed desire that his personality and private 
life should only be studied through his poems’. 
Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir, though a remark- 
able achievement, is not an essentially readable 
book, but a quarry for the mature and experi- 
enced Tennysonian. Finally, most of us come 
up against the fact that the poet we love and 
admire is not at all the same thing as that 

National Institution, the Victorian Poet 

Laureate. Something was always lacking which 

made the usual portrait somehow irrelevant. 

There was a di , the consciousness 

of which drew from Harold Nicolson in the 

nineteen-twenties his brilliant study of what to 
him was the essential, the original poet. Now 
at last, however, thanks to the work of Sir 


Charles Tennyson and the decision of the 
family and the Tennyson trustees that free use 
should be made of all material necessary for 
the fullest possible understanding of his genius, 
we are given an authoritative life containing 
new facts which are not merely valuable but 
essential. 

It would be unfair to the Memoir to imply 
that it presented only a conventional figure, half 
idol, half image of the time. In its simplicity 
it is worthy of the man who was its subject. 


But it is the first and fundamental merit of Sir 


Charles’s biography that he has mastered, 
arranged, and organized the vast amount of 
material at his disposal, so that out of chaos 
comes order. To have made the story clear 
and manageable would by itself have been a 
complete justification for its re-telling. If the 
basic task, however, was the re-ordering of the 
mass of material, the vital purpose of the new 
biography was to resolve the discrepancy which 
has troubled our own age, and this Sir Charles 
has triumphantly accomplished by giving a 
full and well-documented account of the 
family background, against which we must set 
not only the poet’s early formative years but 
the whole of his private life. 

Sir Charles makes few comments, paying 
his readers the compliment of crediting them 
with both intelligence and imagination; but 
in the brief four-page Epilogue which he 
allows. himself he uses the real words as 
courageously as he has set down the real facts. 
The idyllic Somersby years become what, in 
fact, they were in the poet’s adolescence and 
youth—‘the long drawn tragedy of home life 
at the Rectory’; his father’s relations with his 

grandfather meant ‘misery and heartbreak, 
Ghee and humiliation’; the Rector’s heavy 
drinking, his seizures and the resultant scenes 
of violence meant ‘scandal and shame’. Three 
of the brothers suffered from nervous instability 
which led, in one case, to a breakdown in 
health and drug-addiction, and in another to 
permanent mental derangement. The tale of 
Somersby is as grim as Haworth’s, and read- 
ing it one feels as if a hand has reached over 
one’s shoulder and suddenly adjusted the focus 
of the stereoscope. The double image unites, 
becomes vivid, three-dimensional, alive: the 
contradictions resolve, and become integral to 
mind and personality as moulded by heredity, 
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background, and experience. All this astonish- 
ing new biographical material is, in fine, the 
clue that until now has been lacking, and bio- 
graphy thus takes rank as essential to the full 
appreciation of the poetic achievement. It is 
no longer hard to reconcile the Victorian 
domestic idyls with the spiritual anguish and 
loneliness of Maud and In Memoriam when the 
loneliness and disaster is found in that very 
heart of love and security which had been the 
home. If the grief for the loss of Arthur Hallam 
may have seemed excessive against former 
pictures of Somersby, now it can be seen in its 
true light. So, too, can we understand the 
almost overwhelming sanity and the ‘life in 
life’ which determined the routine of the good 
years at Farringford and Aldworth. 

Lack of space forbids further enumeration 
of the other merits which will give this book 
its unique and enduring value for the student 
of Tennyson, but mention should be made of 
its firmly yet sensitively drawn miniature por- 
trait of the poet’s wife, Emily Sellwood. The 
extracts from her letters to her son Hallam 
reveal, as Sir Charles says, ‘the strength, 
sagacity and high idealism of her character, 
and show the truth of Jowett’s remark that 
she was no less remarkable as a woman than 
Alfred was as a man’. And above all two things 
stand out: first, a wonder at the strength and 


‘intensity of the poetic impulse which could 


throughout his long life steady and sustain and 
carry forward with its passionate purpose this 
man of such an extreme sensibility—a sensi- 
bility which wrecked the lives of others of his 
family in whom will was not thus governed and 
directed. The other thing is Sir Charles’s con- 
clusion, not his alone but never more happily 
phrased: ‘Tennyson will always rank among 
the first because he is the most human of the 
great poets.’ This book should put the National 
Institution in its proper place, and leave 
Tennysonians with their true poet. 

M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


Yeats: The Man and the Masks. By RicHarp 
ELLMANN. Macmillan. ats. 


Put off that mask of burning gold 
With emerald eyes, 


sang one of the characters in Yeats’s drama 


The Player Queen. All his life the poet himself 
was unable to act on this advice, and discard 
what were for him largely defences against a 
hostile world. The mask of arrogance and 
aggressiveness hid a desperate timidity, irresolu- 
tion, and sense of personal inadequacy and 
failure; as his latest biographer observes, what 
Yeats in his youth lacked in certainty he made 
up for in vehemence. His ‘heroic pose’ of stoic 
endurance, reflected in his work in characters 
like Cuchulain, was cultivated to conceal an 
agony of grief over his unfulfilled love for Maud 
Gonne. 

Apart from its defensive value, this con- 
vention of the mask was fashionable at the 
time Yeats began to assume it in earnest. In 
the age of Pater and Wilde the cult of the 
‘rarefied and synthetic self’ was at its height; 
and Stevenson had recently emphasized this 
prevailing sense of the double personality by 
creating Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. But Yeats’s 
problem was less one of duality than of multi- 
plicity: of reconciling, not merely two opposing 
selves, but the many sets of opposites by which 
he felt himself to be peopled. His masks were 
in part an expression of this bewilderment and 
sense of a contrary pull between conflicting 
aims and impulses. 

There was, for example, his simultaneous 
attraction in poetry towards a pre-Raphaelite 
esotericism and ornateness of style, and to- 
wards the simplicity of Irish peasant themes 
and diction. He vacillated between admira- 
tion now for the peasant, now for the aristo- 
cratic, way of life; a feeling of isolation from 
society driving him to ‘ally himself with the 
aristocracy by blood and with the peasantry 
by sympathy’. The scepticism inherited from 
his father was never entirely subdued by his 
belief in an invisible world beyond this one, . 
which had prompted him so early to take the 
stand of imagination against science, and to 
delve into magic. The dreamer and visionary, 
with his occult studies and incantations, lived 
side by side in him with the practical nationalist. 
Here, as Mr. Ellmann so shrewdly perceives, 
was a ‘man of action lost in reverie’; a ‘man of 
reverie who could not quite find himself in 
action’. 

These were some of the contradictory ele- 
ments which split Yeats’s personality; and 
which, with a passionately single-minded 
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preoccupation with spiritual truth, he spent his 
life striving to fuse into a unity—to hammer 
out from them some ultimate meaning and 
pattern. His methods of doing so—and with 
him theories and ‘systems’ for self-perfection 
were a necessity—the measure of his success 
and his failure, are acutely analysed in Mr. 
Ellmann’s most sensitive and discerning bio- 
graphy. By relating each phase of Yeats’s life 
to the corresponding period in his work, this 
critic aims at giving us the poet with his 
‘embroidered coat removed’: self-revealed in 
his manuscripts, published and unpublished— 
in his poems, plays, diaries, and letters. This 
type of analytical, ‘the-man-through-his-work’ 
biography, has its dangers. These Mr. Ellmann 
avoids by a full awareness that ‘the relation 
between the man and the poet is close but . . . 
not simple’; that ‘a poem, even when it begins 
with an actual experience, distorts, heightens, 
simplifies and transmutes, so that we can say 
only with many qualifications that a given 
experience inspired a particular verse’. For all 
its psychological perceptivity, and rejection of 
the neat over-simplification, this book is free 
also from the all-too-familiar Freudian jargon 
of inhibitions and sublimations. Following with 
sympathetic insight that journey from the 
sighing of the wind among the reeds, the lush- 
ness of the heavens’ embroidered cloths, to the 
stripped, muscular tautness of maturity, this 
is a close-knit and illuminating portrait of the 
first poet of this century. | MARGARET WILLY 


On the Hill. By Joun Maseriecp. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 
The Canticle of the Rose: Selected Poems 1920-47. 

By Eprru Macmillan. 15s. 

The Inner Room: Poems. By G. RostrREvoR 

Hamitton. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

In this small volume of new poems by the 
Poet Laureate many will be glad to recall his 
early manner and choice of subject, and to 
consort with English countryfolk, in such pieces 
as Founceer’s Jump and A Tale of Country Things, 
others the reflective poet of Lollingdon Downs in 
The Hill and similar poems here; yet others 
will find more impressive power in at least one 
or two of the stories (the publisher’s ‘blurb’ 
calls them translations, but are they?) from old 
French romances, and notably in Constant 
Lover, a dialogue between a widow and her 
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dead husband, returned to her for a night (as 
the last lines reveal) from Hell. There is also a 
group of historico-romantic ballads on the 
recapture of Grenada from the Moors which 
will please many, though none seems to me to 
be in the same class with Constant Lover. 


In the career of most considerable poets there 
is a quite definite flowering season, though often 
preceded by early blooms. To some this comes 
in youth, to others, and just as finely, late, when 
the impact of life has prepared the ground. 
‘The ploughers ploughed upon my back.’ 

Dr. Edith Sitwell is markedly of the latter 
class. The power and passion of many of her 
quite recent poems, and of others of the decade 
or so ending with her terminus ad quem, stand out 
among many—far too many—experiments that 
were mere oddities, and were not worth 
reproducing in a selected series. 

He would, no doubt, be an unduly impatient 
reader who, observing on p. 3 that the wind 
and the rain creak, while on p. 5 the rain and 
the light do the same several times, the light 
adding whining to its repertoire, should stop 
there. This sort of thing is not poetry, not 
clever, not original; it is just odd. But any 
sensible reader will remember the partiality 
of mothers for their idiot children, and if he 
chances to have missed reading Dr. Sitwell’s 
poems in their earlier appearances, he will 
remind himself that such reputations do not 
grow from nothing. 

Such a reader would be well advised to read 
the latter half of this volume first. Having 
absorbed it, he can then return and find the 
scattered harbingers of the author’s achieve- 
ment in such comparatively early pieces as the 
imaginative Drum, the narrative of the Demon 
of Tedworth, or that very human and touch- 
ing memory of Colonel Fantock. Later he will 
find that she can write a shapely lyric in ‘Once 
my heart was a summer rose’, and perhaps 
wish that she had done it oftener. 

I, who am actually in my supposed reader’s 
case (and am perhaps rather impertinent in 
trying to value an established poet) do not find 
the essential Edith Sitwell in Gold Coast Customs, 
which was, to me, rather extravagantly and 
strangely praised by W. B. Yeats—though the 
last lines carry one away. I find her in many 
fine passages, some of them deeply Christian 
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in feeling, others just human and loving. There 
is only space to quote one short extract to show 


her quality. It is from A Mother to her Dead Child: — 


Yet one will return to the lost men... 

And to those who are hungry, are naked and 
cold as the worm, whoare bare as the spirit 

In that last night when the rich and poor 
are alone, 

Bringing love like the daily bread, like the 
light at morning, 

And knowing this, I would give you again, 
my day’s darling, 

My little child who preferred the bright 
apple to gold, 

And who lies with the shining world on his 
innocent eyes, 

Though night-long I feel your tears, bright 
as the rose 

In its sorrowful leaves, on my lips, and feel 
your hands 

Touching my cheek, and wondering, ‘Are 
those your tears’? 


That Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton is our best 
living practitioner of the ancient Greek art of 
the epigram is well known. Some good speci- 
mens are here, satirical, patriotic, or (as in the 
charming lines to W. H. Davies) laudatory. 
Probably his other poetry is known to a smaller 
circle of admirers, a circle which should be 
widened by this small collection of new pieces 
and selected reprints. 

Whether writing of the Lake country, which 


he knows and interprets well, or in his fine- 


Christmas poem, The Word, which he read over 
the wireless, he is a poet to be reckoned with. 
He writes, as he almost always has, in regular 
form, and at his best achieves the effect we 
speak of as ‘marmoreal’. But that does not 
mean that he is not close to life, or that he does 
not often of set purpose loosen his rhythms. 

A notable feature of his newer poems here 
collected is the series of reminiscent character 
sketches, Uncle Cyril, Great Aunt Augusta, Mr. 
Long, and an ode to W. G. Quaife, the diminu- 
tive Warwickshire cricketer, The Bowler’s Last 
Despair. His lyrical gift appears at its most 
exquisite in Gone: 

Gone, gone, in a night gone, 
Towers old as Avalon, 
Beauty perished, beauty gone. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 
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The Tell-Tale Article. By G. RosrRevor 

Hami.ton. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

This admirable book consists of three 
related essays, “The Tell-Tale Article’, “Tradi- 
tion and the Sense of Man’s Greatness’, and 
‘The Meaning of Tradition’. 

In the first and longest essay, Mr. Hamilton 
begins by drawing attention to the frequent 
use of the definite article, ‘the’, in recent 
poetry. Whereas in Donne, for example, it 
accounts for less than 2 per cent. of the words 
in his verse, in much of T. S. Eliot’s work the 
average percentage is about 10; and in Auden’s 
poem, Spain, ‘the’ occurs no less than 151 times 
in 744 words. Mr. Hamilton cites such a typical 
example as Eliot’s line, “The loud lament of 
the disconsolate chimaera’; or, again, ‘The 
infirm glory of the positive hour’, where we 
find two definite articles, as against one in 
Shakespeare’s line, “The uncertain glory of an 
April day’. 

What is the explanation? Mr. Hamilton’s 
analysis is detailed, convincing, and profound. 
He points to a preference among recent poets 
for the particular image rather than the 
general; to the prevalence of certain manner- 
isms, not least in the work of Auden, including 
‘the superior wink of the shared secret’ (Mr. 
Hamilton can himself use definite articles with 
good effect) which often passes between a poet 
and a reader of his own particular clique; to 
a general degeneration of syntax, analysed 
acutely in the essay; and, above all, to a 
‘severe limitation’ in the general outlook of 
many poets, including Eliot, which is ulti- 
mately responsible for that weakening of the 
structure of language and syntax of which the 
abnormal use of the definite article is a specific 
symptom. Mr. Hamilton has little sympathy 
with the view that, as has been suggested, ‘the 
right answer to a disintegrated civilization is 
a disintegrated poem’ (clearly the right answer 
is an integrating poem). 

Mr. Hamilton might perhaps have examined 
with advantage the distinctive use made of the 
definite article by poets working within the 
Symbolist tradition. In such poetry the article 
is repeatedly employed to introduce a noun 
which is about to be used in a symbolic sense. 
Compare, for example, these lines from one of 
the greatest poems of the last war, The Wilder- 
ness, written by Sidney Keyes shortly before his 
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death in action in North Africa at the age of 
twenty: 


This is my calling, 

And speak for all those who have lost the 
gardens, 

Forgotten the singing, yet dare not find the 
desert— 

To sing the song that rises from the fire. 


Here, for instance, “the song’ is that of a burn- 
ing phoenix, regarded as ‘a symbol of pride’; 
and all the nouns are as figurative as, say, ‘the 
tempest’ in the last stanza of Adonais, even 
although for Keyes, as for Shelley, the meta- 
phor which he used was about to become 
tragic fact. 

In his second essay Mr. Hamilton considers 
further, with special reference to the work of 
T. S. Eliot, an idea suggested at the close of 
the previous essay, namely, that ‘without a 
sense of man’s greatness to animate and en- 
noble the arts, we cannot expect of poetry 
either a fine exuberance or a tragic force’. The 
essay is designed to show how the sense of 
human greatness, which had been strong in 
earlier centuries, has dwindled in the last fifty 
years, not only through the evident decline 
in religious belief, but also owing to the dis- 
appearance of humanistic doctrines which had 
persisted far into the Victorian era. Eventually, 
in his earlier work Eliot ‘set up, as never before, 
for an age which had lost the sense of man’s 
greatness, an image of man’s futility’. But 
Mr. Hamilton makes clear his deep respect 
and admiration for Eliot’s poetry, and espe- 
cially the later poems. 

The last essay is a discussion of ‘tradition’ 
in its true sense, as opposed (let us say) to such 
false uses of the word as that in the notice once 
put up on a grass-plot in an American Univer- 
sity: ‘Only 4th year students may walk across 
this grass. This tradition will begin next 
PETER LEYLAND 


London is London: A Selection of Prose and 
Verse made by D. M. Low. Chatto & 
Windus. ros. 6d. 

The subject of London and English litera- 
ture has conjoined splendours, and one can but 
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admire the historical sense and the catholicity 
of taste with which Mr. Low has chosen from 
the embarrassment of riches before him. The 
title is taken from Richard Jefferies, ‘London is 
London and all paths go thither’. In making 
his selection the author’s aim has been ‘to 
journey by the main roads of literature, and 
by the lanes and even alleys too, in search of 
the enduring and peculiar quality of our city 
and the life within it’. Two passages are.cited 
in the introduction, as exhaling the essence 
of London, as possessing Londinity: Boswell’s 
account of Johnson’s frolic with Topham Beau- 
clerk and Bennett Langton in Covent Garden, 
and the description of Mr. Soapy Sponge 
waiting for his omnibus at the corner of Edge- 
ware Road. 

In the main the pieces have been arranged 
in chronological order; but it is no historical 
source book, for Mr. Low holds that though 
such matters have their place ‘it is not in the 
momentous turns of history nor in occasions 
of public pageantry that the essence of London 
is chiefly to be found’. The selection opens, not 
with the earliest, but most appropriately with 
William Dunbar extolling the city (‘London, 
thou art the flour of Cities all’); Langland, 
Froissart, and Chaucer follow, and it ends with 
C. E. Montague (‘But of all cities, London, 
after all is surely the finest to look at’) admon- 
ishing us that cities must either change or 
mortify and petrify. In between we have an 
assemblage of prose and verse spanning the 
fourteenth and twentieth centuries and illu 
minating the multifarious aspects of London, 
and sometimes also a corner of English litera- 
ture. Even the bombing and the blackout, as 
part of the latest London, have a few appro 
priate quotations. William Sansom’s descrip- 
tion of a bombed, collapsing house as ‘shifting 
down heavily like some bricked elephant lum- 
bering to its knees’ could hardly be bettered. 

The few pages of the penetrating and sympa 
thetic introduction must on no account be 
missed. They will heighten not only the reader's 
appreciation of the volume but also his appre 
ciation of London itself. 

Mr. Bawden’s thirty-two skilful price 
historic sites of London as seen to-day 2 
most effective, and add to the interest of 3 
work which will delight all lovers of Londo 
and of letters. V. H. BLACKMAI 
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Recent Reading 


Anyone who attempts to familiarize the general 
reader with the works of William Langland de- 
serves the highest praise, for the general reader 
is apt to be restive and unhappy when invited 
to contemplate the text of the Visions in their 
original crabbed and repellent form. ‘Chaucer’, 
he will say, ‘is easy going compared with this, 
and I prefer even Chaucer to be nicely and 
neatly modernized for me, if you please.’ Of 
Nevill Coghill, who has done this for him, it 
might truly be said that 


he koude of that art the oldé dance. 


He is rapidly making these fourteenth-century 
poets his own, and if Langland’s gruff eloquence 
must be smoothed and simplified, he is un- 
doubtedly the man to do it. It is curious to 
observe how by a very small textual alteration 
here and there something of the original 


-energy is lost: e.g. on p. 102, where the sub- 


stitution of ‘the bars of Belial’ for “Belial’s bars’ 
produces the same effect as might be obtained 
by changing Othello’s ‘excellent wench’ into 
‘excellent maid’. 

Next to Hamlet no play of Shakespeare’s is so 
enthralling alike to commentator and to student 
as Macbeth. Roy Walker, who has already re- 
sponded to the first imperative, now gives us 
an equally careful and close-reasoned study of 
King Jamie’s own particular murk-and-murder 
entertainment. He establishes some almost 
startling scriptural analogies not hitherto per- 
ceived, and makes the fascinating suggestion 
that in the ‘Bright Occidental Star’ passage in 
the dedication of the Authorized Version to the 
King there may be an echo either of the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference, conveyed to the poet, or 
of the text of Macbeth, remembered and un- 
consciously quoted by the translators. Mr. 
Walker gives full weight to that quality which 
caused one reluctant victim of education to 
describe the wife of the Thane of Cawdor as 
‘Lady Macdeath’. She was just that. 

Many English students of German literature 
find in Schiller a more endearing though 
naturally not a greater poet than Goethe. 


Professor Garland’s book will probably con- 
firm them in this view. When we consider that 
Shakespeare’s influence was exercised upon the 


art of Schiller through the translations of Wie- 
land, we can only marvel once more at the 
power of pure genius to impose some faint im- 
age of itself upon even the dimmest of reflecting 
surfaces. 

The flood of appropriate books rises steadily 
as the Wordsworthian centenary draws near. 
Norman Nicholson, compassionating those 
people whom he believes to be discouraged by 
the dreary, sanctimonious, or didactic elements 
in Wordsworth’s poetry, and by the ‘legend’ of 
his later years, has selected and introduced a 
compact 238 pages of narrative, lyrical, and 
reflective examples. Very wisely he has included 
some passages from the Prelude, though, even _ 
more wisely, he points out that it ‘needs to be 
read as a whole’. It seems a pity to deflect the 
attention of the reader towards the unprofit- 
able question as to whether slag-heaps, land- 
scape gardening, and “Tudor tea-shoppes’ are 
or are not perversions of the Way of Nature 
as envisaged by Wordsworth. 

Collaborations, literary and otherwise, often 
begin in hopeful harmony and end in hopeless 
discord. This rather discouraging fact is illus- 
trated in Professor E. R. Vincent’s entertaining 
study, Byron, Hobhouse, and Ugo Foscolo, which 
throws new light on the genesis of Canto IV 
of Childe Harold and incidentally upon the 
three figures named in the title. Those ex- 
patriated Italians, Baretti, Foscolo, Mazzini, 
and the rest, were really terrible fellows some- 
times. 

The revised and enlarged edition of Dorothy 
Hewlett’s Life of John Keats (published under 
the title of Adonais eleven years ago) now brings 
within reasonable compass practically all that 
is known about the life, the work, and the death 
of this incomparable poet. Seventy years since 
there was a young Scottish girl who, being told 
by her governess to write an essay upon the 
Greatest Tragedy in History, chose as her 
theme the death of John Keats. It might be 
argued that she was not entirely wrong. The 
reproduction of the Keats death-mask (opposite 
page 353) will startle anyone familiar with the 
death-mask of the Duke of Reichstadt, Napo- 
leon’s son: they might have been made from 
the faces of twin brothers. 
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The Prince Regent’s admiration for the 
novels of Miss Austen is well known. It is 
therefore with some surprise that we learn 
from The Letters of the Princess Charlotte (1811- 
1817) that it was her uncle, Frederick, Duke of 
York, and not her father, who recommended 
Sense and Sensibility to the young Princess. He 
believed it to be the work of Lady A. Paget. 
Charlotte was charmed, and descried in Mari- 
anne’s disposition a close resemblance to her 
own. Her comment, ‘you feel quite one of the 
company’, i is sound criticism as well as warm 
praise. These Letters throw a good deal of light 
on the reading of the young person of this 
period. Byron is the favoured poet; but Anna 
Plumptre and other authoresses of the Minerva 
Press school are more heartily enjoyed than 
Miss Austen or Miss Edgeworth. 

Every good anthology has some virtue pecu- 
liar to itself. Marjorie R. Evans’s Anthology of 
Victorian Verse does well in reminding us of the 
gas-globes and the brussels carpets as well as 
the delicate tea-cups and the fine, sturdy furni- 
ture so characteristic of the age. We have, for 
example, Kingsley’s Bad Squire and Christina 
Rossetti’s Uphill. The period covered, 1850- 
1900, stretches into a decade which was an 
Edwardian prologue rather than a Victorian 
epilogue, but this extension justifies itself by 
admitting delightful poems that would other- 
wise be excluded. 

‘What the serious novelist deserves’, says 
Walter Allen, ‘is an expert critic.” He promises 
that his little book, Reading a Novel, ‘wili help 
you to become that’. With one exception— 
George Eliot’s Middlemarch—all the six novels 
discussed are modern; with one exception— 
Francois Mauriac’s Woman of the Pharisees— 
they are by English authors. It is a competent 


commentary, but it leaves one with the impres- 

sion that what the serious novelist requires 

(apart from any question of deserving) is a 

reader even more inveterately serious. 

It is a depressing thought that in the matter 
of school libraries we are at least twenty-five 
years behind America. If Mr. R. G. Ralph’s 
compact and lucid little volume, The Library in 
Education, is read, remembered, and accepted 
by our educational authorities, we may soon 
draw level, and might conceivably find our- 
selves, some day, well ahead. 

Revised, re-set, and augmented, Cassell’s 
New English Dictionary reaches the imposing 
total of 1,682 pages. The inquirer will here 
find all those uncouth and often alarming words 

with which we are growing only too familiar: 

e.g. schizophrenia, masochism, allergy, libido; 

but the student of English literature will be 

sorry to see only one pronunciation given for 

‘again’—that with a long second ‘a’. 

D. M. S. 

Books mentioned above: 

Visions from Piers Plowman, by Phoenix 
Press. 125. 6d. 

The Time is Free, by Roy WALKER. Andrew Dakers. 8s. 6d. 

Schiller, by H. B. GARLAND. Harrap. 15s. 

William Wordsworth, by Norman Nicuotson. Phoenix 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo, by E. R. Vincent. C.U.P. 
10s. 6d. 

The Life of John Keats, by Donotny Hew.etr. Hurst & 
Blackett. 255. 

The Letters of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, ed. Dr. A. 
Aspinall. Hume & Van Thal. 42s. 

An Anthology of Victorian Verse, chosen by Marjorr R. 
Evans, with an introduction by B. Iror Evans. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Reading a Novel, by WALTER ALLEN. Phoenix Press. 5s. 

The Library in Education, by R. G. RALPu. Turnstile Press. 


7s. 6d. 
Cassell’s New English Dictionary. Cassell. 17s. 6d. 


Lectures 


THREE extremely interesting lectures have been 
given to the Association in the Alliance Hall, 
Westminster, since our last meeting. Professor 
J. G. Bullocke on ‘The Sailor in English Fic- 
tion’ in November, Sir Charles Tennyson on 
‘Tennyson as I remember him’ in February, 


and Dr. H. V. Routh on ‘The New Intelli- 
gentsia and its Aims’ in March. Reports on 
these and on the last lecture of the season, 
Canon Fox on Wordsworth, Saturday, 29 
April, at 3 p.m. will be given in our summer 
number. 
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Poetry Review 


We can still sing. Here are nineteen books of 
verse, and all lyric: not an epic among them— 
the paper-shortage and the leisure-shortage 
have seen to that—but we can still sing. 

‘Poetic trends’ have mostly gone overboard; 
when Sidney’s Muse said ‘look in thy heart and 
write’ she meant ‘heart’, not ‘subconscious 
mind’ or ‘somebody else’s book’. Looking into 
their hearts, the present-day poets seem to find 
there chiefly a love of Nature, the usual pre- 
occupation with their own affairs, a devotion to 
their fellow men, and a revival of interest in 
religion. 

Dr. Esdaile, in this matter of friendship, tells 
. +. no wall defends 

From the dear trouble of the love of friends, 


and in the case of Miss Maud Cherrill’s posthu- 
mous poems it is her friends who are respon- 
sible for publication. Miss Cherrill’s verse is shot 
through with her love for the Cornish land- 
scape where her work lay; now that transport 
is so easy and population so shifting one would 
expect to find less ‘local’ poetry than of old, but 
this is not the case. Among these volumes Miss 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe writes not only of fells 
and ghylls and becks, but very largely in York- 
shire dialect; and Mr. George Moor calls his 


slim volume Poems from a Welsh Mountain and 


keeps true to his theme. 
Then, of course, there is love: 


And where two apprehend 
This mystery 
They leave a shadow on 
Eternity. 
and bereavement: 


Across the hearth cold Loneliness 
Sits mouthing at the empty air, 
(ANNA DE BARY) 


(R. H. WARD) 


and: 
Never again will I find you 
There, where the white road turns... 
(MADGE HALES) 


and the classics they have read, which have in- 
spired Mr. Lindsey’s Theseus-sequence and 
Mr. Brockway’s poems on Sisyphus, Circe, 
Prometheus, and Leda. 


Modern poets seem strangely preoccupied 
with hedgehogs—Mr. Gerald Bullett apostro- 
phizes ‘one so midget-small’ who wears ‘so 
huge a coat’; Mr. Clifford Dyment stops 
staring at the sky in an air-raid to bend low and 
perceive ‘his coat of lances pointing at my 
hand’; and Mr. Edmund Blunden contributes 
a Small Elegy to ‘a hedgehog killed on the road’. 
This apparent triviality is the keynote of much 
of the poetry under review; but then, these 
hedgehog-poets are among the accepted leaders 
of our time, and they know very well what they 
are about. For the moment they are ‘a-weary 
of the great world’ and happy to relapse into 
the eternal small worlds of flowers and fields 
and country pursuits. The anthologists will be 
after them again for such treasures as Mr. 
Blunden’s At Mapledurham: 


In these old country nooks, it is far from 
plain to see ; 
What year the calendar has reached, or that 
empires disagree . . . 
Mr. Dyment’s This is not my Country, and Mr. 
Bullett’s The Apparition: 
Ruddy and gold the great orb of the moon 


Leaned on the hedge and lookt us up and 
down. 


When poets mention war nowadays it is 


with regret, not with glory. They are not 
pacifists—to them war is an inevitable evil, 


_which has given them friends to mourn, and 


now that it is over they want to steal away into 


_ the landscape and to keep on reminding them- 


selves—and their readers—that the world is 
not all evil. 

Very naturally this leads them to a considera- 
tion of religion, and there is a very large pro- 
portion of religious verse in the poetry of to-day 
compared with that of twenty years ago. This 
does not mean that we are turning out Moodys 
and Sankeys: most of the religious poems with 
which these volumes are strewn are too quest- 
ing and unorthodox to be sung by a mixed 
congregation. But the sonnet Worship from Mr. 
Hoffman’s sequence The Immortal Home would 
be a pleasant novelty at a harvest-festival, and 
Mr. Forbes has added At the Manger to our 
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Christmas carols and a hymn for Palm Sunday 
which would not be out of place in Songs of 
Praise. Also, that gallant Old Knight, Mr. Her- 
bert Palmer has given us a Prayer for Peace, 


Lord of the tender tree-top dove 

Bestow Thy power, and send me peace, 
And by Thy gentleness and love 

From grief and anger bring release! 


which we might well have sung during the war 
years. His Prayer for a Lady is more unconven- 
tional, but no less telling for that. 

There are among these volumes two longer 
and more elaborate religious poems. The first 
of these is Mr. B. R. Gibbs’s The Voices, in which 
he faces with earnest sincerity the problem of 


bringing Church-religion to the young people 
of the present day. He asks the Church: 


What have you to give 

In slow and age-old chanted liturgy? 

In prayers that touch no strand of common 

weave, 

Droned to the fond responses of the old. . . . 
And Dr. Arundell Esdaile, in his Wise Men from 
the West, an important small work which, in 
its two hundred lines, resembles a miniature 
Testament of Beauty, answers the question: 


As in old days, do we but turn our eyes 
To the Cross, we see, drawn to Him and 
lost in prayer, 
Learned or simple, it is still the wise 
Are kneeling there. 


There are three more books which have come 
to us and deserve mention: some translations 


Poetry Review 


of tenth- to thirteenth-century Arabic—Andalu- 
sian casidas by Mr. Harold Morland, which are 
surprisingly un-different from modern verse; 
a de luxe reprint of some of Dr. Marie Stopes’s 
poems, with drawings by a famous Spanish 
artist; and a new book of nonsense from Mr. 
Ogden Nash which some honest readers will 
admit is the only one of the nineteen that they 
want to take up to bed with them. There is only 
room to quote from it the Epitaph for an Ex- 
plorer: 

Tiger, tiger, my mistake; 

I thought that you were William Blake. 

C. B. 
Books mentioned above: 
Wise Men from the West, by ARUNDELL Espace. Andrew 
Dakers. 


55. 

After the Bombing, by Epmunp BLunpeN. Macmillan. 6s. 

Poems, by GERALD Bu.ietrT. Cambridge Press, 55. 

The Old Knight, by Hersert Paumer. J. M. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Poems, 1935-1948, by Currrorp Dyment. J. M. Dent. 
qs. 6d. 

The Voices, by B. R. Gress. Hutchinson. 6s. 

Until that Dawn, by Dorotuy U. Rarcutrre. University 
of London Press. 6s. 

Love and Loss, by ANNA DE Bary. Bowes & Bowes. 6s. 

Poems from a Welsh Mountain, by Gzorcr Moor. Arthur 
Stockwell. 1s 3d. 

Padstow Lights, by Maup CHERRILL. Scrivener Press. 55. 

The Encounter, by R. H. Warp. Andrew Dakers. 55. 

Clue of Darkness, by Jack Linpszy. Andrew Dakers. 55. 

No Summer Song, by James Brockway. Fortune Press. 6s. 

The Cross in the Cup, by Henry Forses. Fortune Press, 
6s. 

The Immortal Home, by J. K. G. Horrman. Fortune Press. 
6s 


Pine Silence, by Mance Hates. Fortune Press. 6s. 


Arabic—Andalusian Casidas, by HAROLD Mor.anp. Phoenix 
Press. 55. 

We Burn, by Marre C. Stopes. Delamore Press. 255. 

Versus, by OcpEN Nasu. J. M. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


New Books 


Literary Studies and Criticism 
*A Celebration for Edith Sitwell. Ed. by Jose 

Garcia Vita. Norfolk, Connecticut: New 
Directions. $1.50. 

A Writer’s Notes on his Trade. By C. E. Mon- 
TAGUE. Pelican Books. 15. 6d. 

Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo. By E. R. VINCENT. 
Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

Charles Dickens and Early Victorian England. By 
R. J. CrurksHank. Pitman. 205. 


Charles Lamb and his Hertfordshire. By Rect 
NALD L. Hine. Dent. 18s. 

Concerning Andrew Lang. The Andrew Lang 
Lectures delivered before the University of 

St. Andrews, 1927-37. Cumberlege. 153. 

Dickens: His Character, Comedy and Career. By 
HeEskeTH Pearson. Methuen. 18s. 

English Blake. By BERNARD BLACKSTONE. 
Cambridge. 253. 

English Studies, 1949. Compiled by Sir Pair 
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Maenus. Vol. ii of the New Series of Essays 
and Studies Collected for the English 
Association. Murray. 8s. 6d. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, 1844-1889. Vol. ii. By 
W. H. Garpner. Secker & Warburg. 


30s. 

Hamlet and Oedipus. By Ernest Jones. Gol- 
lancz. 12s. 6d. 

Hamlet’s Father. By RicHarp Fiatter. Heine- 
mann. 155. 

*Hawthorne’s Last Phase. By E. H. Davipson. 
Cumberlege. 21s. 

History of Early Russian Literature. By N. K. 
Gupzy. Macmillan. 50s. 

* History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in England. By 
J. R. Foster. Cumberlege. 40s. 

Immortal Diamond. Studies in Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. Ed. by NorMAN Weyanp. Sheed 
& Ward. 21s. 

Introduction to the Study of Literature. Vol. i: 
Poetry. By Lionet Ervin. Sylvan Press. 
10s. 6d. 

*Literature and Theology in Colonial New England. 
By Kenneto B. Murpock. Cumberlege. 
225. 

*Milton’s Samson and the Christian Tradition. By 
F. M. Krousg. Cumberlege. 215. 

Moliére. By W. G. Moore. Cumberlege. 
8s. 6d. 

New Light on Pope. By Norman AULT. 
Methuen. 

Nineteenth Century Studies. By Bast. WILtEy. 
Chatto. 155. 

* Novels of Empire. By SusANNE Howe. Cumber- 
lege. 155. 

Poetic Technique. By O. C. pe C. Exus, Gzor- 
FREY JOHNSON, and CHRISTABEL BuRNIS- 
Ton. Altrincham: John Sherratt, for the 
Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship. 7s. 6d. 

Poetry and Personal Responsibility. By GEORGE 
Every. S.C.M. Press. 2s. 6d. 

Reading a Novel. By WALTER ALLEN. Phoenix 
House. 55. 

Science and Literary Criticism. By HERBERT 
Dincte. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

Sergeant Shakespeare. By Durr Cooper. Hart- 
Davis. 8s. 6d. 

Shakespeare and His Critics. By F. E. HALLpay. 
Duckworth. 3os. 

Tennyson. By Harotp Nicotson. Reissue. 
Constable. ros. 


*The Age of Johnson. Essays presented to C. B. 
Tinker. Cumberlege. 3os. 

The Art of T. S. Eliot. By HeLeEN GARDNER. 
Cresset. 125. 6d. 

The Classical Tradition. Greek and Roman 
Influences on Western Literature. By Gr.- 
BERT HicHeT. Cumberlege. 42s. 

The Common Asphodel. Collected Essays on 
Poetry, 1922-49. By Rospert GRAvEs. 
Hamish Hamilton. 155. 

The Conjured Spirit—Swift. A Study in the 
Relationship of Swift, Stella, and Vanessa. 
By Evetyn Harpy. H . 155. 

The Court Poets of the Welsh Princes. By J. 
Lioyp-Jongs. Sir John Rhys Memorial 
Lecture. From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. xxxiv. Cumberlege. 5s. 


* The Golden Nightingale. Essays on Some Prin- 


ciples of Poetry in the Lyrics of W. B. 
Yeats. By Donatp A. StaurFer. Mac- 
millan. 22s. 6d. 


*The Histrionic Mr. Poe. By N. B. Facin. 


Cumberlege. 22s. 


* The Language of Natural Description in Eighteenth- 


Century Poetry. By Joun ARTHOs. Cumber- 
lege. 325. 6d. 

The Mystery of Keats. By Joun MimppLeTon 
Murry. Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 

The Pleasures of Pope. Ed. by PETER QUENNELL. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

The Poet Chaucer. By Cocuitt. Home 
University Library. Cumberlege. 55. 

The Tell-Tale Article. A Critical Approach to 
Modern Poetry. By G. Rosrrevor HAmIL- 
Ton. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

The Theme of Patriotism in the Poetry of the Early 
Eighteenth Century. By Bonamy Dosreée. 
Warton Lecture on English Poetry, British 
Academy. Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 


*The Theory of American Literature. By HowarD 


Mumrorp Jones. Cumberlege. 155. 

The Time is Free. A Study of Macbeth. By Roy 
Watker. Dakers. 8s. 6d. 

Vergil the Universal. By T. J. HaAarnorr. 
Blackwell. 85. 6d. 

Visions from Piers Plowman. Taken from the 
Poem of Langland and translated into 
Modern English. By Nevitt 
Phoenix House. 125. 6d. 

Yeats: the Man and the Masks. By RicHarD 
ELLMANN. Macmillan. 21s. 


* Titles marked with an asterisk are American publications and may therefore be difficult to obtain in this country . 
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Poetry Competition 


Memeers seemed to find A Song in Winter an 
inspiring subject, and a larger number of en- 
tries were received than usual, and of high 
quality. We award the prize to Mr. J. H. 
Walsh for the poem printed below: it is not, 
strictly speaking, a song, but he has cleverly 
used the subject to describe the song sung in 
his imagination by the trees—a permissible 
method of dealing with it. His work is more 
advanced in style than that of many of the 


Song in Winter 
you should sing, trees—through every change 
Held fast in mind, and to-day after some space 


other competitors, though we should like 
to mention Major John Blanford’s Midwinter 
Lament and Miss Janet Smith’s Snowdrops, 
which were the runners-up. 

The subject for the next competition: is 
‘Water Music’. Entries must reach the Editor . 
by 26 May. No member may send more thanfind 1 
one entry, and contributors please note that}lancz, 
contributions cannot be returned. fherns: 


Revisited,—that you should sing still, with that strange ‘So h 
First accent shaken, to me seems now a proffer of grace; Hero 
way, 

fetch 

Who in winter a boy came, when large airs vexed your (p. 5 
Tongues to an utterance rare on this treeless height; Th 
I stood; and the strain, sudden through all my texture, expla 
Broke in a wish revealed, in stars of perceived delight. owe 
griev 

You wrought for me a success-story, confected feath 
Of money and power and love. For is it not a tree’s bean 
Virtue, that whatever of vague the thought has projected » by 
It sings back clear, till a man his own desire sees? ey 
reju 

Or is it a fool’s fancy that you, so blind, Natu 
Insensible, deaf as you are—no life of your own— 1896 
Should seize upon them, the hidden toys of the mind, . 
And cry them down from your tops—so tossed, so bandied and blown? =f inte: 
mon 

Oh, a truth rather! Even now, in the year’s decline, Prin 
Some chance, some savour or scope I would have you sing; it 
New music, perhaps, or verse; or a prospect mine ‘t c 
And yours also—your own, your beechen and boughed spring. loos 
whe 

J. H. WALSH 
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To the Editor of ‘English’ 

Sir, 

The problem set by Hamlet’s reference to 
wk and handsaw (un. ii) has led some editors 


1906): ‘HANDsAw = heronshaw, or 
jhernsew = heron.’ This comment is supported 
|by a passage in Section 16 of Joseph Hall’s 
1Quo Vadis: A Censur of Travell (London, 1617). 
{Warning Englishmen that attempts would be 
|made to convert them by exiled fellow country- 
men of the Romish faith, Hall remarks that at 
Hirst the traveller is given a warm welcome as if 
purely for his own sake. Only when suspicions 
have been lulled is the real business attempted. 
‘So haue we seene an Hawk cast off at an 
Heron Shaw, to looke and flie a quite other 
way, and after many carelesse and ouerly 
}ietches, to towre vp vnto the prey intended’ 
(p. 56). 

The phrase, ‘when the wind is southerly’, is 
explained in this context by a passage in 
Bartholomew. “The goshawk hath this pro- 
}perty, that in age, when she feeleth herself 
|grieved with heaviness and the weight of 
feathers, she spreadeth her wings against the 
beam of the sun, when the wind is south, and 
so by sudden weather and resolving heat the 
pores be opened’. The wings are now clapped, 
and the old heavy feathers fall out, leaving a 
rejuvenated bird. (See Hawk: H. W. Seager, 
Natural History in Shakespeare’s Time, London, 


1896.) 

I believe that Hamlet’s words here are in- 
tended as a cryptic warning to Polonius not to 
interfere between ‘mighty opposites’. For, a few 
moments later, speaking to the Players, the 
Prince says suddenly: ‘we'll e’en to’t like 
French falconers, fly at anything we see: we'll 
have a speech straight.’ In Shakespeare’s day 
it was the practice of the French falconer to 
loose his bird at any game, however small, 
Whereas the Englishman trained his hawk 
only to fly at birds whose size was worthy of 
attention (G. D. H. Madden, The Diary of 
William Silence, p. 196 and note). It seems, then, 
that Hamlet’s earlier speech tells Polonius that 


Correspondence 


his intentions are suspected: whilst the refer- 
ence to the French falconers can be inter- 
preted as a warning that the speaker will have 
no scruples about striking down whoever gets 
in his way, big or small. When we recall the 
manner in which Polonius is killed, we realize 
that the contrast between the methods of the 
hawk and those of the falcon helps to express 
the quality of Hamlet’s formidable nature set 
against the transparent manceuvrings of 
Claudius’s tool. 

It is possible that a source for Hamlet’s 
jingle on the stricken deer (m1. ii) may be found 
in Hero and Leanders Further Fortunes, by Henry 
Petowe (London, 1598). This sequel to Mar- 
lowe’s poem contains verses written in the 
same metre as the lines in which Hamlet 
rejoices at his uncle’s discomfiture. The section 
of Petowe’s poem entitled Leanders Complaint of 
His Restless Estate contains the following passage 
(sig. D*): 

The stricken Deere stands not in awe 

of black grym irefull Death. 

For he findes hearbes that can withdrawe 

the shaft to saue his breath. 


Renaissance natural history explains not 
only Leander’s words, but also those of Hamlet. 
According to the Hortus Sanitatis: “The Hart 
hath a worm in his head, which vexes him 


_ constantly in the spring. But every animal and 


man himself has a worm under the tongue’ 
(Bk. 2, para. 34; vide Seager, p. 145). It was the 
practice of the deer in its distress, however, 
to swallow a snake which could then destroy 
the troublesome worm. This done, we are told 
by Lupton, ‘he goes apace to some fair spring 
of water, and whiles all his whole bodie is 
therein unto the lips, little drops or tears distil 
out of his eyes’ (D. Lupton, A Thousand Notable 
Things of Sundry Sortes, London, 1627, Bk. 10, 
para. 21; Seager, p. 145). The snake’s poison 
is expelled with these tears, which crystallize 
into the precious stone, Bezoar. 

Petowe’s ‘hearbes’ are explained by Bartho- 
lomew, who recounts that the harts ‘taught 
first the virtue of the herb Dittany, for they eat 
thereof, and cast out arrows and arrow-heads 
when they be wounded of hunters’ (Bartho- 
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lomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum, London, 1535, 
Bk. 18, para. 30; Seager, p. 144). 

It will, no doubt, have been noticed that 
where Petowe’s deer goes into the forest for 
Dittany, Hamlet’s apparently goes to weep out 
its poison in a spring. I do not think that there 
is any need to provide any more rational 
explanation of Hamlet’s words. It is possible 
that Shakespeare has given him a verse from a 
contemporary song; but the second stanza, 
_ with Horatio’s ‘you might have rhymed’, sug- 
gests that Petowe’s lines, or others like them, 
may have provided the model for ‘let the 
stricken deer go weep’ with all the associations 
which the words must contain for hearers in- 
structed in renaissance natural history. 


Yours faithfully, 
Oxford. _B. Joserx 
To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Dear Sir, 


Readers of English are, of course, interested 
in Shakespeare’s text, and in the theatre; and 
I think that they may like to add the following 


Correspondence 


extract from the Windsor and Eton Express, and 
Readi 


ing Journal, 7 Nov. 1829, to their notes on 
Macbeth: 


‘Most of our playgoing friends are aware 
that the signal for ‘Macbeth’s’ entrance is 
the distant sound of a drum, on which one 
of the witches says, 


‘A drum, a drum, 
Macbeth doth come!’ 


Fitzharris (who performed some time ago at 
Covent Garden) was lately enacting the part 
of the regicide in a barn in Ireland; and, 
before going on the stage, called to the 
prompter, ‘Now for it with the drum.’ ‘By 
J——. we have no drum to “for it” with. 
‘Sound a trumpet, then.’ He did, when one 
of the witches, who saw the necessity of 
altering the text, exclaimed with equal 
promptitude and coolness, 

‘A trumpet, a trumpet, 

Macbeth doth stump it!’ 

Yours faithfully 


W. G. BEBBINGTON 


OBITUARY: GEORGE SAMPSON 


Many readers will have seen the very appre- 
ciative memoir of George Sampson in The 
Times, 4 February, following his lamented 
death on 1 February. I would like to add a few 
words arising out of personal contact with him 
in various fields. 

He was one of the earliest and most devoted 
members of the English Association. He served 
on its Executive Committee 1917-19, and was 
Hon. General Secretary, 1920-3. His article on 
‘Literature in the Classroom’ in volume xx of 
Essays and Studies was one of the fruits of his 

experience combined with his love 
of letters. It is given to few men, amid the 
exacting duties of a headmaster and later of 
an inspector, to produce so much written work 
and of so high a quality, reaching its peak in 
his Epitome of The Cambridge History of English 
Literature. Another more recent volume was 


his collection of Seven Essays, including his fine 
lecture to the British Academy on Eighteenth- 
century Hymns which I heard in company 
with his devoted wife. The book also contained 
remarkable essays on his favourite musical 
composers. 

When Mr. Fisher appointed the Depart 
mental Committee on “The Teaching of Eng- 
lish in England,’ with Sir Henry Newbolt a 
Chairman, I can testify to the important part 
which Sampson took in our discussions. Well 
did he deserve the distinction, a little later, ofa 
Cambridge honorary M.A. 

In spite of ill health in his latter days his 
humanist ardour never flagged. Nor did he 
ever lose the attraction of his single-minded, 
warm-hearted personality. His memory will 
be kept green by his friends—and not least in 
the English Association. Freperick S. Bo. 
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Association Notes 


TuE new Association leaflet giving full particu- 
lars of Subscriptions, Branches, various mem- 
berships, and publications, has now been 
printed. Copies can be sent on application: 
please enclose 1d. stamp for postage. 


The following is from a letter received by the 
Secretary of the Association from Professor 
Takeshi Saito, formerly of Tokyo University, 
and a Life Member of the Association: 

It will interest you to know that Mr. 
Edmund Blunden has been very active in 
giving lectures and contributing literary 
articles since his arrival in Japan in Dec. 
1947. In Jan. and Feb. 1948 (there was no 
heating in any room in spite of the severe 
winter) he gave the first series of his lectures 
in Tokyo University, where he was professor 
of English Literature, 1924-7. Those lec- 
tures were entitled From Shakespeare to Hardy, 
and published last year. Since then he has 
lectured at all more important Universities, 
both in Tokyo and provincial cities, so that 
his lecture trips extended from Kyushu to 
Hokkaido, i.e. from the farthest south to the 
farthest north of Japan. He is very popular 
among young intellectuals, and it is a great 
success that the British Government sent 
him as a sort of literary envoy. Culture is 
what Japanese youth badly wants to-day, 


and Mr. Blunden gives culture represented - 


in English Literature far better than any- 
body else can. 


Proceedings 


a We are very glad to report the revival of the 
wil) Birmingham Branch of the Association, and to 
hear that it is hoped to revive the Branch at 
Exeter. 
Will Branch Secretaries please note that in 
future Proceedings of Branches will be reported 
fully, but once a year only—in the Autumn 


ist in 
Bo 


Members are reminded that the Association 
provides a Literary Advice Panel to which mem- 
bers may submit manuscripts, which are read 
by members of the Committee specially quali- 
fied to deal with the nature of their contents. 
Fees payable are: Full-scale Prose work: £2. 25. 
Three-Act Play: £1. 1s. One-Act Play: ros. 6d. 
Essays and Sketches: 5s. Short Stories: ros. 6d. 
Poems (not more than 32 lines): 15. (minimum 
55.). Longer Poems: fee by arrangement. Eng- 
lish School Books: 10s. 6d. to £1. 1s. (according 
to length). Scripts should be addressed to the 
Secretary, The English Association, 8 Crom- 
well Place, London, S.W. 7, and marked 
Literary Advice Panel. 


The published price of all the Association’s 
Pamphlets is now increased to 3s. 6d., and the 
cost to members is now 2s., postage extra. 


The date of the Annual General Meeting, 
Presidential Address by Sir Alan Herbert, and 
Luncheon, is Saturday, 20 May, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s New Hall, S.W. 1. 


All correspondence and contributions for the Sum- 
mer number of ‘English’ should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should reach 
him not later than 25 May. Contributors should state 
if they are members of the Association, and a stamped 
addressed envelope should be enclosed. 


of Branches 


number. Reports received since our last issue 
will appear then, and Secretaries will be re- 
minded before the autumn to be good enough 
to send to the Editor by September reports of 
activities which have taken place in 1950, or 
which are planned for 1951. 
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The English Association 


(a) The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 
(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 15s., or with Essays and Studies and 
The Year's Work in English Studies £1. 10s., and is due in January. 

Life membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies) is £15. 
(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 15s. or with Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in English 
Studies £1. 105. 
(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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